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Let the People 


LEWIS G. WILSON 24g 


FE Unitarians have been congratulating ourselves on our private ownership 

of a reasonable and scientific salvation. Why not let the people at large 

into our secret, and give Protestantism an opportunity to enjoy a full- 
handed understanding of religion? 

Of the Old Hymn and Tune Book a twelve-year-old girl, as she left the 
church, exclaimed, “I don’t like that hymn book.’ When her father asked her 
why, she said, “‘It is too full of resignation.” 

That is one trouble with organized Unitarianism. It is not true of unorgan- 
ized Unitarianism. Discontent, intellectual restlessness, curiosity, cynicism, and 
a readiness to abandon theology if not religion altogether, characterize those who 
have never learned that there is such a thing as a free faith for a free people 

Bulfinch porticoes and steeples, antique sounding boards, colonial pulpits, 
Paul Revere bells, and vacant pews once occupied by illustrious forbears, have 
their honorable uses; but the New England of to-day, to say nothing of the 
America of to-day, cannot, as a whole, be stirred to religious enterprises by such 
memorials. By becoming ancestral it is possible for Unitarianism to out-orthodox 
Orthodoxy. 

Within a short period, recently, the papers of the country made two state- 
ments about Unitarianism. One was to the effect that Unitarianism (by which, 
of course, is meant organized Unitarianism) has been, and is, losing ground. [That 
was proved untrue.—Ed.| The other statement asserts that the percentage of 
Unitarians whose names appear in ““Who’s Who in America,”’ and who are listed 
as leaders in all the major affairs of life, is far in excess of that reported from any 
other denomination. 

This fact alone should arouse organized Unitarianism to redoubled effort. 
If a free church for a free people, and if the spirit of reverence, reason, and recon- 
struction in religion can develop a superior humanity, that is reason enough to 
inspire us to a broader vision and a greater enthusiasm. In the long run, the 
church that seeks and speaks the truth, and abhors intellectual and moral compro- 
mise, must evolve the leadership and character that will shape the destiny of 
the nation. 
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Principle and Expediency 


HREE ESTEEMED READERS write to us. 

“As a liberal Unitarian,” says Frederic Almy of 
Buffalo, N.Y., “I think it is high time we had a 
Roman Catholic and a Jewish President. Alfred E. 
Smith, a Roman Catholic, has made an admirable 
Governor of perhaps our chief State. If you con- 
cede this, and I think you will, why do you fear him 
as President? as 

J. M. Aldrich, of Washington, D.C., says, “Why 
should supposedly liberal people oppose him 
[Smith] by dragging in matters which may have 
a historical basis but have no present significance 
as affecting Governor Smith’s freedom of action as 
President? I do not take pride in the fact that 
you are in accord with pretty much all the orthodox 
religious journals in reference to this matter.” 

From L. A. Ault of Cincinnati, Ohio, the follow- 
ing: “As to ‘Al Smith and what he may do to us if 
he is successful . . . in election to the Presidency, 
I.am wondering, in view of your present article, 
just where you would stand in reference to the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, and the Ku Klux Klan.” . 

These communications refer to the editorial, 
“The Catholic Question,” in our issue of March 1. 
Our opposition is not against a man, but against an 
institution of which he is, by his own word, “a 
devout member.” The Roman Catholic Church 
_ throughout history, and up to this very hour, is 
opposed to the American principle of the separa- 

tion of church and state, and desires to establish 
its own primacy over the state. That is the plain 
and unequivocal position of the hierarchy, and it 
has never been denied or qualified in any essentials. 
Please read in the March issue of Current History 
the analysis of recent papal utterances on the sub- 
ject. Remember that kindly, generous sentiment 
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_ Roman Church in its opposition to democracy. 


Acceptance for mailing 


for Roman Catholic laymen is one thing, and appro- 
bation of the position of the hierarchy, irresistible 
and unchanging through the centuries, is another 
thing. At last, not sentiment but ideas give us our 
convictions and determine our destiny. The ques- 
tion is not what kind of. man Governor Smith is, 
but what kind of church the Roman Catholic 
Church is. 

By the word of its most notable American spokes- 
man, Prof. John A. Ryan, the Church is monarchist. 
We declare that if one is a monarchist in religion 
one will be a monarchist in politics. One cannot 
be a monarchist in religion and.a democrat in 
politics. We will not suffer this country to’ be 
monarchized. That is the position which we take. 
We differ absolutely and completely with the 
Be- 
cause any layman in the Church is subject to its 
teaching and bound to keep its instructions, we see 
every reason why Governor Smith should not put 
the principle of freedom and democracy in jeopardy 
by his solemn avowal to obey the Church. The fact 
that he is a good Governor means little as applied 
to the Presidency. In the State of New York we 
have principally a social and business administra- 
tion ; it has no authoritative part in enunciating the 
principles of government. That is the function of 
our Nation as such. The philosophy which distin- 
guishes the United States from the monarchies of 
the world is expounded and exemplified in Wash- 
ington. The President is the leader and interpreter 
of our democratic government. The first princi- 
ples, including that of perpetual separation of 
church and state, must be democratic; and such 
principles a true Roman Catholic cannot declare. 

Professor Ryan, answering for Governor Smith, 
says in this matter of belief in “the perpetual sepa- 
ration” of state and church Governor Smith might 
well say he “declines to commit himself.” We say, 
with emphasis, that a true American, a believer in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, would not haggle on this 
question. He would commit himself unreservedly, 
gladly, for the present and for eternity. Members 
of the Roman Catholic Church cannot hope to enjoy 
the full measure of democratic honor and recogni- 
tion until their Church becomes, as the other 
churches are, in principle, at least, democratic. 
When the Church renounces its pretensions over 
the state, takes its place, ex cathedra, on the same 
separated basis as the various Protestant churches, 
then will its sons no longer come under civic dian hs 
probation. 

Let us make answer to specific questions. A Jew 
might well be President, as we have plainly said 
editorially. He owes no higher allegiance in poli- 


_tics than that which he gives to his country. We 


should gladly welcome a Jew to the office. A mem- 


‘ber of the Ku Klux Klan might even be President 


(perhaps one has been!) ; for however we may dis- 
like the manner and spirit of the Klan’s hitherto 


hidden behavior, and its violent anti-racial non- | 


sense, in principle it is a rooted believer in the 
separation of church and state, and it owes no 
allegiance to any institution or idea which is con- 
trary to the basic American theory. 


Mark well, | 
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we may find a man or a group here and there whose 
behavior, excesses, and violence, as reported flam- 
ingly, and whose rotten hand in politics befouling 
Indiana, all speak against availability as a matter 
of wise choosing. But as we think of some groups 
of men, and one man in particular whom we have 
exalted to first place in our country, it would be 
difficult for us to conceive of any member of the 
Klan doing us graver or more outrageous wrong. 
We do not condemn one of our regular parties out- 
right for the unspeakable crimes that have not in- 
frequently been committed in its name. Fill in the 
name for yourself. 

As for a man’s religion not affecting his politics 

or his freedom of action,—that position we do not 
accept. A man’s religion is his body of convictions 
on the ultimate things in his life. His religion 
 e¢olors and determines everything a man does. 
What he worships, he is. Note the difference be- 
tween Moses and Jesus, Hamilton and Jefferson, 
‘a monarchist in religion and a freeman in religion. 
It is the difference between the rule of masters and 
the rule of the people. 

Let us make up our minds that the time is here 

P to deal with first principles. All Protestant 
| churches agree in this, however much they may 
vary in other things, that there must be no aspira- 
tion for a state after the manner or dogma of any 
church. The Methodists, in their Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals, do not please 
us by their direct-action lobbying methods; but 
after all, they seek not offices or churchly power, 
but what they conceive to be the moral welfare of 
the people. Their political theory is complete sepa- 
ration of state and church. The Protestant jour- 
nals in this matter are not wrong; they are right. 
In addition to the principle of the matter is the 
expediency of it. Mr. Almy says, “You say, ‘This is 
in numbers a Protestant country,’ but I hope it is 
not a bigoted Protestant country.” Yes, it is rather 
bigoted, we regret to say. We believe we know 
_ right well the Protestant mind. It is overwhelm- 
ingly Fundamentalist. We do not care for it, but 
here it is. And its hardness on this Catholic ques- 
tion is founded at last upon a sound principle,— 
namely, that of separation of state and church. We 
do not like the hardness, but we must accept the 
principle of democracy. We are certain that the 
nomination of a Roman Catholic for the Presidency 
would make a very grave situation. In other words, 
it is not only a theory of state and church, it is also 
a condition of a major part of the American mind, 
that confronts us to-day. We speak quietly, 
frankly, and to the point. Because it is our duty, 
we cannot do otherwise. 


¥ 
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With Naked Nothing 


HEN A PERSONALITY is divided, the only 
thing for him to do is to get together. That is 
not so difficult an order as it may seem. Let a man 
do one thing at a time, and do it with his concen- 
trated might. Let him become, through a great 
of such focused bag a person of decision. 
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“Peer Gynt” by Ibsen helps to force the lesson 
home. He is neither unbeliever nor believer. He 
is busily engaged, as Clovis H. Chappell says in 
“Familiar Failures,” in both right and wrong. He 
carries on a good trade with the Chinese in rum 
and idols. But he makes occasional contributions 
to missions. Thus, he says, for every drunkard he 
makes, he also makes a Christian well baptized. 
This is reminiscent of the story of a hunter who set 
out one day to hunt for everything in Bence and 
nothing in particular. 


He struck the trail of a deer and followed it for hours. 
Then he came upon the trail of a fox and decided he would 
leave the deer and catch the fox. Then he came to where the 
trail of the fox was crossed by that of a rabbit. He decided 
that as it was getting toward night, he would catch the rabbit. 
About dark he discovered the trail of a mouse. He decided it 
was too late to catch anything but this mouse. So he followed 
this trail until it was so dark that he could not see. Then he 
went home in the night with naked nothing. 


Common Theological Education 


[* IS TRUE, in part, that the controversies in the 

churches are due to the fact that they do not 
speak the same language. They have been educated 
apart, and they have different outlooks. Bishop 


_E. W. Barnes in England senses a need, which we 


have noted also on this side——namely, 


a university faculty of theology where men not only from my 
own communion and from different parties within my own 
communion, but from all the other churches, might receive a 
common education, might realize the truth with regard to the 
basis of the Christian religion and of those streams of belief 
and emotion which have entered into it from outside, occasion- 
ally changing it considerably from the ideals of its Founder. 

. I believe if we could discover three or four men who would 
give £50,000 or £100,000 whereby a university Faculty of 
Theology could be created, we should, within a generation, 
produce a new religious unity in this part of England, a unity 
based on a deepened understanding of the genius of Chris- 
tianity. .° 


The “af,” however, is virtually insuperable, and 
will be for a long time. The roots of difference run 
into the ages, and the enlightened nurture of truth 
untainted must continue many, many years before 
the Church is noticeably changed even in its dispo- 
sition of hospitality. 


Locks and Character 


LL HUMAN RELATIONS come back finally for 
testing, and character is the answer. With 
that alone are we secure in mind, body, and estate. 
There, for instance, are locks, inanimate, imper- 
sonal symbols of safety. But how strong is a lock? 
some one asks. Examine a burglar-proof vault of 
modern construction and marvel at the perfection 
of its mechanism. In its security we place our 
valuables. But, one rises to ask, “Have you stopped 
to think that the locks on the vaults are no stronger 
than the character of the employees in the bank?” 
In general, the strength of the locks is exactly equal 
to the strength of the character of the men who 
carry the keys. Sound character is everything. 


Kossuth Statue Unveiled To-day 


_Unitarians in New York join four hundred countrymen of the 
immortal liberator—Bishop Jozan in service at All Souls Church 


HE HUNGARIAN HEART, in what- 

ever land, thrills always to two names, 
Rak6éczy and Kossuth, both leaders of in- 
surrections against the Hapsburgs, both 
national heroes who died in exile. To-day, 
March 15, in New York City a statue to 
Louis Kossuth is being unveiled in the 
presence of four hundred delegates from 
the country which took away his citizen- 
ship. Mingled with the American soil on 
which the statue is erected will be earth 
from hundreds of Hungarian villages, 
scattered there by the men and women 
who have made the long pilgrimage to 
participate in the celebration of the 
eightieth anniversary of the declaration 
of Hungary’s freedom under the leader- 
ship of Kossuth. These, with hundreds 
of American Hungarians and other citi- 
zens, make a large assemblage gathered 
to honor his memory. 

While Kossuth subscribed to _ the 
Lutheran faith, he was the ambassador 
of that freedom which the Unitarian fellow- 
ship holds dear. His three purposes were 
to secure national freedom, industrial 
liberty, and religious emancipation. With 
the successful revolution of 1848 and the 
elevation of Kossuth to the office of 
Governor of Hungary, the Parliament de- 
clared the Unitarian religion lawful in 
the whole of Hungary. Always Kossuth 
was a sympathizer with the principles of 
Unitarianism, and shortly before his death 
he wrote to Prof. John Kovascs of Kolozs- 
var, “The Unitarian faith is the only faith 
which has a future; the only one that 
can influence the intelligent and interest 
the indifferent.” 

Because of this fraternity of religious 
belief, because among the official delegates 
to the Kossuth celebration is Bishop 
Nicholas Jozan of Budapest, and because 
the ashes of Kossuth’s sister, Emilia 
Kossuth Zulavsky, were interred, in 1860, 
in a Unitarian burial plot owned in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., after services. conducted 
in the Second Unitarian Church, the Uni- 
tarian churches of New York are taking 
an active interest in the present observance. 


-- 


The program for the week includes a 
parade and reception by Mayor Walker, 
scheduled for yesterday, including the 
delegates representing the Hungarian 
Parliament, Government, cities, counties, 
and national organizations, and the several 
hundreds of American-Hungarian dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other 
districts in which they have settled in this 
country. The unveiling of the monument 
took place at 1.30 o’clock to-day, which 
is the anniversary of Hungary’s declara- 
tion of freedom, March 15, 1848; and this 
evening a banquet at Hotel Commodore, 
with one thousand guests, is planned. To- 
morrow afternoon the Hungary Society of 
America will entertain the Hungarian 
delegates, which include some of the most 
distinguished citizens of that country. 
Saturday, at 12.30 p.m., the Hungarian 
Chamber .of Commerce of the United 
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States will be host to the Budapest Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the delegation from 
Hungary, and in the evening a ball will be 
held. Sunday a concert will be given at 
the Century Theater. f 

Sunday morning, March 18, at 11 o’clock, 
a special service of worship will be held 
at All Souls Church, New York City, in 
honor of Louis Kossuth. To this service 
Dr. Louis GC. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has in- 
vited the Hungarian delegation through 
the Kossuth Monument Committee of the 
City of New York, in behalf of the Uni- 
tarian churches of the United States and 
Canada. 
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The sermon will be preached by Rt. 
Rey. Nicholas Jozan, Bishop of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Hungary, and a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Parliament. Bishop 
Jozan has taken a prominent place in 
previous Unitarian gatherings in America: 
first in 1907 at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals 
held in Boston, again at the centenary 
observance of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1925. Dr. Minot Simons 
will give an address of welcome, and he 
will be assisted in the service by Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the Association; 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, regional secretaries of the Asso- 
ciation; Rey. Fred R. Lewis, secretary of 
the Unitarian Transylvanian Relief Com- 
mittee; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hungary Society of America, 
and others. At the conclusion of the 
service; a reception will be given to Bishop 
Jozan and the visiting delegates, partici- 
pated in by the representatives of the 
churches of Greater New York. 

Included in the program of the week, it 
is expected, will be a pilgrimage to the 
burial ground, “Vista Hill,” in Greenwood 
Cemetery, owned by the Church of the 
Saviour, where lie the ashes of Kossuth’s 
sister and her infant son. On the stone 
which marks her resting place is the in- 
scription: “Hmilia Kossuth Zulavsky. 
Born in Hungary, November 12, 1817. 
Died in Brooklyn, June 29, 1860. 


“Ye who return when Hungary is free, 
Oh, take my dust along! My heart is there. 


Erected by her fellow exiles who admired 
her in life and now mourn.” On the re- 
verse of the stone is a Hungarian inscrip- 
tion. The burial was conducted by Dr. 
Frederick A. Farley, Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, and Dr. Samuel Osgood. 

The Kossuth monument, which has been 
made possible through the contributions of 
Hungarians in America, of whom there 
are more than half a million, to a fund 
sponsored by -the Hungarian American 
Voice of New York and the Kossuth Monu- 
ment Committee, is erected at Riverside 
Drive and 113th Street. . It was designed 
by John Horvai, leading sculptor in Hun- 
gary, who has made many national monu- 
ments in all parts of Hungary. In Buda- 


pest is a monument to Kossuth of which 
he was the artist. 

No other Huropean except Lafayette 
was ever received in this country with 
greater honor than the exiled Hungarian 
patriot, Louis Kossuth, when he made a 
triumphal tour of this country in 1851-52, 
endeavoring to secure the moral and. the 
financial support of the United States for 
a renewed fight for Hungarian independ- 
ence. Kossuth proved to be one of the 
most eloquent speakers ever heard in 
America. Speech after speech was made 
in Boston, New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, most of the larger cities and 
towns in New England, and in parts of 
the South; yet no two addresses were 
alike. Among his friends he counted 
Channing, Parker, and several of the 
leaders in Unitarianism. 

That he was at one with thinkers of 
to-day is shown by his affirmation at a 
meeting in Henry Ward Beecher’s church 
in December, 1851: “I consider it a truth 
that the Christian religion is for ever- 
lasting the true source of liberty for man- 
kind upon this earth. I am fully con- 
vinced that the next great event of our 
period is to bring about a new reforma- 
tion in Christianity—not in respect to 
doctrines, but in respect to those. great 
principles of Christianity which teach us 
‘to love our neighbor as we love ourselves,’ 
and that they may and will be exercised 
out of private life. This will be the new 
development of Christianity.” 

Again: “One of my principles in rela- 
tion to religious interests in the country 
is that the church shall not meddle with 
politics, and the government shall not 
meddle with religion.” Before the Hyan- 
gelical Clergy in Philadelphia, he said: 
“TI believe that the victory of freedom will 


elevate that principle of love which is the — 


basis of Christianity ; then it will not be 
restricted to individuals, but will be the 
rule for governments and between na- 
tions.” At Columbia University he said: 
“Science and attachment to liberty—these 
are the two mighty engines which are 
called to develop the destiny of humanity, 


in which my poor country, notwithstand-- 


ing its misfortunes, still hopes to have 
a place.” 


+- 


Of Kossuth, Parke Godwin wrote in 
his commemorative address: “The logie of 
his reason and the impulses of his heart 
compelled him to the acceptance of the 
new doctrine that it is man’s destiny to 
become the master of nature by the force 
of his own genius, instead of being the 
cowering slave of his environment.’ Kos- 
suth consecrated himself to the modern 
movement.” 

Kossuth was a pioneer for religious 
liberty. An obscure country lawyer, he 
was sent to the Diet on the proxy of a 
landed proprietor, with a voice but not 
a vote. . Soon his voice became more 
potential than a hundred votes. The pro- 
ceedings of the Diet never reached the 
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people and he, with a few friends, pre- 
pared a “written newspaper” and _ circu- 
lated it from door to door. This was for- 
bidden and, for continuing it, Kossuth 
was seized and sent to prison. He was 
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deputy to the House of the Diet, where 
he became a leader, advocating the eman- 
cipation of the peasants, the abolition of 
feudal pfivileges, the freedom of the press, 
and other kindred causes. He became 
minister of finance, and in 1848 was made 
head of the Committee of National De- 
fense, and took up the task of defending 
- the independence and newly acquired 
rights of his country against Austria. 
In March, 1849, all the Austrian armies 
were driven out of Hungary, and the fol- 
lowing month the Hungarian Republic 
was established, with Kossuth as governor. 
The assistance given Austria by Russia 
was more than the young republic could 
withstand. i 
. The Hungarian army surrendered, and 
Kossuth fled to Russia. President Fill- 
more and Congress in March, 1851, author- 
ized sending an American man-of-war to 
_ the Mediterranean to bring Kossuth and 
his fellow exiles to this country, where 
they arrived in December, after a tour of 
England arousing interest in the a 
| garian cause. 

Kossuth died in Turin, Italy, where he 
made his home during his later years, re- 
fusing to the last to regain his citizenship 
by asking his Government’s forgiveness. 
“It is better,” he declared, “to be an out- 
east than an apostate.” 
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Dr. George Kozma of Hédmezévasarhely 
is one of the eminent Unitarians who have 
come to the Kossuth celebration this week. 
Count Paul Bethlen, a relative of Premier 
Stephen Bethlen, is in the party. Bishop 
Jozan’s colleague in the Baptist Church, 
Bishop Kapy, also represents the Upper 
-House. In the delegation are many 
mayors of cities, bankers, land owners, 
judges, manufacturers, and clergymen, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 
| Official delegates include the national 
associations of engineers and architects, 
writers, chemists, dentists, railroad em- 
ployees, newspaper men, dramatists, phy- 
sicians, landlords, post-office employees, 
housewives, many teachers, a large group 
q of public employees, the normal school of 

fine arts, the Hungarian academy of 

science, and many others, in addition to 
| the governmental delegates. The whole 
of Hungary will be represented, as one 
or more are coming from each of the 
counties. 

From New York it is expected that the 
delegation will go Sunday evening, March 
18, to Washington, where they will be 
received by President Coolidge. : 

Provided Bishop Jozan is to be in 
America for a sufficient time, a meeting 
is projected in Boston soon, where Kos- 
_ suth’s memory will be further honored, as 
_ he was honored in person when he was 
_ received by the Commonwealth in 1852. 
ai records that few larger meetings 


freed in 1840 and was later sent as a 


The Christian Register 
ever gathered in Faneuil Hall, and none 


so remarkable for intelligence and charac- 
ter as the one held for Kossuth, at which 


it was necessary to exhibit a Hungarian 
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bond for admission. The Unitarians of 
that period were conspicuously active in 
the reception accorded Kossuth in Boston, 
as they were in New York and elsewhere. 


All Churches One 


Doubts about it, reasons for it 
CHARLES R. JOY 


HERE IS an ancient Christian axiom: 

“Where Jesus Christ is, there is the 
Catholic Church.” That axiom is worthy 
of remembrance. Where Jesus is, there 
is the great inclusive church catholic. 
For the hearts of all true men congregate 
around the spirit of the Great Teacher. 
In his presence we cease to make distinc- 
tions among us, and we find that strong 
fellowship that binds us one to another, 
and all to God in a unity of purpose that 
becomes the most precious possession of 
our lives. Certain of our denominational 
names are big with intimations of this 
fellowship. In this sense we are all Con- 
gregationalists, we are all Universalists, 
we are all Unitarians, we are all Friends, 
we are all Catholics. 

In the East, from which the Wise Men 
eame, there has arisen in recent years a 
great Christian leader, Sundar Singh of 
India. While the great work of his life 
has naturally been done in India, he has 
wandered over the face of the globe, 
preaching to many different peoples, and 
many diverse churches. He has preached 
to Nestorians and Jacobites, Syrians and 
Copts, to Anglicans and Presbyterians, to 
Congregationalists and Methodists, Luth- 
erans and Reformed, Baptists and 
Quakers. There is not another man in 
Christian history of such power who has 
preached to so many different Christian 
churches and communities. 

Has Sundar Singh found the secret of 
church unity? If he has, it is a simple 
secret. He says: “In the deep places of 
the soul, and in prayer, all Christians are 
one.” “I often say,” he remarks, “when 
I see Christians who cannot live together 
in concord during this short earthly life, 
How will they live together during the 
whole of eternity? There is only one 
God—then why so many churches? If 
all sects were to unite into one there 
would be no more world, there would only 
be heaven.” 

It may be well for us to consider how 
we may reach that heaven. We know it 
cannot be reached by a single round, but 
we want to take at least one step up the 
ladder that runs from the lowly earth of 
sects to the vaulted heaven of God’s in- 
elusive love. 

I have been asked several times recently 
to speak at interchurch meetings upon the 
question of church unity from the view- 
point of the Unitarian. What does the 
Unitarian think of comity? I have not 
found it an easy question to answer. 
Opinion seems to be divided among us. 
Some are for unity. Some are opposed. 
But my observation has been that the 
differences lie in different conceptions of 
unity, and that there is one kind of unity 
we are all for. I find that those among 


us who are opposed to church unity are 
opposed to it because of certain fears that 
loom large in their consciousness. 


First, there is the fear that for 
unity a hard-won freedom of thought 
and life will be forfeited. 

Second, there is the fear that unity 
may involve the denial of some truth 
in which they fervently believe. 

Third, there is the fear that unity 
may bring a dead level of uniformity, 
and may discourage progress without 
any corresponding gain. 


These fears are not foolish fears. What 
man is there among us, who, for the sake 
of fellowship, will submit to bonds? What 
is the fellowship of the chain-gang worth? 
What fellowship worth the name can 
there be among slaves? What is fellow- 
ship worth in jail? When we exchange 
our freedom for the shackles of theological 
conformity, what boots our fellowship? 

What man is there among us, moreover, 
who for the sake of fellowship will deny 
his deepest convictions? The Roman empire 
sought unity. The early martyrs spurned 
it, and died rather than deny their Lord. 
Shall we deny the truth that we find for 
the sake of unity? Unity is not worth 
so great a price. The integrity of the 
soul is of more value than any outward 
conformity and unity. 

Finally, if unity should come to mean 
mere similarity, if it should encourage 
universal sameness, if it should think of 
God’s revelation as closed and fixed, if it 
should look with suspicion upon those who 
break through old customs and ancient 
creeds in search of the larger truth and 
the clearer light, there are many among 
us Unitarians who would condemn such 
unity as a long step backward. 

What, then, is the unity that Unitarians 
seek? It is the unity that grants perfect 


‘liberty for all, fundamentalist, modernist, 


and liberal alike; a unity that safeguards 
every man’s convictions, however conser- 
vative, however radical; a unity that will 
give scope and encouragement to the ea- 
perimentalist, the religious pioneer, in the 
faith that God has more light yet to break 
forth from his holy word. 


Such a unity as this can never come 
from any intellectual concord. The sort 
of thing that was attempted at Lausanne 
leaves us Unitarians quite cold: For 
Lausanne tried to find a common theology 
acceptable to all. It tried to formulate 
a ereedal unity. What do we all believe 
together? it asked. On any such basis as 
that Unitarians could not come together 
themselves. We are commonly thought 
to be a group of people held together by 
certain intellectual agreements in religion. 
This is no longer true. On any intellectual 
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basis Unitarianism would fall apart. It 
is hardly to be expected, therefore, that 
we should become enthusiastic about 
attempts to secure a larger unity by 
methods which would shatter the smaller 
unity which we now enjoy. 

So with the unity that has been achieved 
by the United Church of Canada, based 
on a chaotic hodgepodge of theological 
statements, which attempts to satisfy 
everybody, however diverse their opinions. 
The basis of unity accepted by the United 
Church of Canada is self-contradictory 
and backward-looking. I could not 
honestly join that church myself. I do 
not know a single Unitarian who could 
do so without the sacrifice of his spirit- 
ual integrity. 

How, then, can unity be achieved, the 
sort of unity which I have described as 
acceptable to the Unitarians? It can be 
secured only on the basis of confidence in 
one another. On one occasion “the multi- 
tude sat about Jesus, and they said unto 
him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. And he answered 
them, saying, Who is my mother, or my 
brethren? And he looked round about on 
them which sat about him, and said, Be- 
hold my mother and my brethren.” That 
multitude could not have been composed 
in its entirety of men who shared in 
Jesus’ deepest aspirations and convictions. 
But they were all men and women who 
were seeking light and truth. That was 
why they sat about Jesus. And so he 
called them all brethren. And so he bound 
them together in unity. It was not their 
conclusions that united them. It was not 
their sectarian or social ties that bound 
them together. It was not their theo- 
logical or religious convictions that made 
them one. It was the sublime confidence 
that Jesus had in them as seekers of the 
truth. 

The basis of church unity is just that 
trust in the individual. When two indi- 
viduals believe in one another, their com- 
radeship becomes possible. When two 
churches respect each other’s sincerity of 
purpose and integrity of soul, church 
union becomes possible. Short of such 
confidence, it must be artificially en- 
gineered. 

Now trust in one another does not 
mean at all a belief that we shall all 
arrive at the same conclusions. 
simply a belief that we are all trying to 
do the will of God as that will is revealed 
to us, that we are all honestly, earnestly, 
seeking the truth of human life and its 
relations td the mysterious universe in 
the midst of which it is set. 

Unity to me means not uniformity, but 
the richest diversity. When we accept a 
sectarian, denominational name, we com- 
mit ourselves, consciously or unconsciously, 
to a certain dogmatic or traditional posi- 
tion associated with that name. We seem 
to be under certain moral obligations to 
uphold the system to which we are pub- 
licly committed. The knowledge of that 
fact shackles us somehow. We do not 
want to be accused of disloyalty. We 
do not want to be considered heretics in 
our own household. So unless we are 
very courageous, we stifle all aspiration 
for a truth different from that to which 
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our own group is accustomed. We stand 
committed. By virtue of our sectarian 
name we become special pleaders, advo- 
cates of a special cause. 

In the larger group, however, our free- 
dom is enhanced. Then we wander with- 
out let or hindrance all over the field of 
religion, picking the flowers of truth 
wherever we find them. There is no awk- 
ward hurdling of sectarian fences, no 
trespassing upon forbidden lands. We are 
free to go to Catholicism to find the 
secret of St. Francis. We are free to go 
to Congregationalism to find the growing 
truth which John Robinson preached. We 
are free to go to Methodism for the warm 
conviction of John Wesley. We are free 
to go to Universalism to find the over- 
whelming love of God taught by Murray 
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and Ballou. We are free to go to the 
Quakers for the inner light of George Fox. 
In such a union as I have described, the 
last shackle falls away and we are free 
indeed. 

Sundar Singh is always saying that 
when we learn religion at the feet of 
Jesus, we shall find no difficulty about 
church unity. There is truth in that state- 
ment. When we establish our” contact 
with the great spiritual forces of life, 
then we learn not simply with the mind, 
but with the heart as well. To solve the 
problem of church unity it is not necessary - 
that we should think alike. Let us wor- 
ship together, let us live together, let us 
pray together, let us spend more time at 
the feet of the Master, and the thing 
is done. 


Parson, Who Was Your Father? 


Reader, do you like “figgers”’? 


HERE do ministers come from? Is 
¥Y there any truth in the commonly ac- 
cepted belief that a minister’s life is a 
hard one, so disagreeable that his sons 
refuse to follow in his footsteps? Do 
ministers come from homes of obscure 
members of the church, or from those of 
ehurch leaders? Or do they come from 
families outside of and unrelated to the 
church and church activities? The Clergy- 
men’s Committee of the American Eugenics 
Society learns that ministers come from 
ministerial families, the son following in 
the footsteps of his father. A question- 
naire was submitted to leading clergymen 
of all denominations of the Protestant 
Church. It showed that two-fifths of the 
leading clergymen of the United States 
were themselves the sons of clergymen. 

One hundred leading clergymen of 
America, on inquiry about their fathers,— 
whether they were ministers, church offi- 
cers, or church members,—gave interest- 
ing replies. The list was drawn from such 
men as Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, Rey. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Rev. John Roach Straton, 
all of New York City; Bishop Charles 
Henry Brent, of the Episcopal diocese of 
Western New York; Shailer Mathews, edi- 
tor and educator, and authority on testa- 
mentary lore; President Edgar Young 
Mullins, of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; 
Rockwell Harmon Potter of Hartford, 
president of the American Missionary 
Board; Bishop James Edward Freeman of 
Washington, and others. 

Not only. are two-fifths of the leading 
clergymen sons of clergymen, but three 
others had a local or lay preacher for a 
father, and one a Quaker preacher for 
a mother. Ten reported clerical grand- 
fathers; and three, clerical great-great- 
grandfathers. Henry 8. Huntington, au- 
thor and editor, who gathered the facts, 
reports one man who comes of an un- 
broken line of Presbyterian ministers 
running back to the seventeenth century; 
another, a similar line of Moravian min- 
isters beginning in 1740. Thirty-eight of 
the clergymen were the sons of church 
officers. The deacon’s daughter invari- 
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ably has a good many clergymen brothers. 
Thirteen of the ministers had a deacon 
for a father. Ten were the sons of elders; 
thirteen, the sons of men neither ministers, 
lay or local preachers, nor church officers. © 

Highty-nine of the clergymen reported 
that both their parents were deeply inter- 
ested in the church. Only four said that 
neither parent cared much for it. One of 
these four made the vital distinction that 
while his parents did not care much about 
the church, they did care for religion. 

Both parents of eighty-eight men were 
church members, and only one of the 
clergyman came from a home where nei- 
ther father nor mother belonged to the 
church. Six of the ten fathers, who for 
one reason or another had not united with 
the church, were deeply interested in it. 
In at least two cases it was said or implied 
that the fathers had not joined the chureh 
either because they could not accept its 
creed, or because they held such high con- 
ception of church membership that they 
felt themselves unworthy. 

The statistician might produce some in- 
teresting figures on the basis of these 
answers, Mr. Huntington points out. If 
one reckons that there are eight times as 
many church officers as clergymen, the 
figures show that the sons of ministers 
and lay preachers are about ten times as 
likely to go into the ministry as are the 
sons of church officers. If there are four 
times as many church members as there 
are church officers and their wives com- 
bined, then the boy from the family of a 
church officer is at least eight times as 
likely to go into the ministry as the one 
whose father has never occupied an office 
in the church. 

As for the non-church group, the only 
minister who reported that neither of his- 
parents was a church member, was not 
born in this country. So far, then, as 
one can judge, says Mr. Huntington, as 
the result of this questionnaire in America, 
one cannot look to families outside the 
church for a single clergyman. 

It would take a much larger poll of 
the rank and file of the clergy to secure 
figures which one could regard as truly 
representative, Mr. Huntington further 
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these great improvements. 


ites ; rate ‘these figures do show the 
acts as to the very cream of the clergy 


in America. 
The statistics follow: 
BPEEDCE OF -PODM OS ware’ core'e aie W's sos bye wrereiae 100 
Relatives in the ministry : 
EEL aa aNd os thi cTataike ain: «. Gipiic loreus, + » <5 .000m 40 
Si Ee LTT oS shape cour 5 ne tty eae ea re 10 
Vent Prangrather ss. cre esse ecto eee te 7 
Great-great-grandfather .............. 3 
MACRO MERS i ahi's reed athe Glare Set olathe ia oleh le oleh eve 4 
(One of these had four clerical uncles) 
MeMCHSG UNCP ett emule Aaiset, «adel s aidiare« 8 
Brother : 
ATS kos aR, oa ee 4 
ARREARS) 8 Ciptin. = AR? Sg re eee a 3 
SletimereeeW Ge toreaitte situate Cs halde Seis ote eile 1 
Son a theological student.............. 2 
BON. He Veron CleAs) WORKED fs 2. 21dlaeihSe cece) L 
Daughter preparing for mission work.. 1 
HWather'a lay preacher... .......0esce0:5 2 
Father a local preacher................ 1 


Father partially prepared for ministry.. 1 
Mother a Quaker preacher and clerk of 
meeting 
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Father a church officer (exclusive of pas- 


tors. The same man is often listed 
under two or more offices) : 
PICA COR eels te cletke > l<iels sete bas Falelna eee 13 
FEI S CCR pid lets yin) 8-0: 2 {0/8 > ania abt a's! eeteeme lace ane 15 
1G Cr a ee eee ee 3 OP ee 10 
Sunday-school superintendent .......... 5 
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OTOERMMR ele o s¥e oc soa clctiom ence e+ smmmmmearerts 2 
VERO GIO, 2 ke teases actus! sae oe 1 
WWORERV NAN ©. once oislncd otelasacale o' «. = aeRNeIEnCt eve 1 
Executive Committee ......... sfolblaieis ss at 
EP BUAINOSS COMMILCEE ~ (a jei0:sieieis:«\0 o SEM EmE ete: » i, 
Deep interest in the church 
BOLWSDATENtS! .. .. Sec qsiciciee «+ EE Sts 89 
Only, one’ parent: 32.2). ctecictes- ss ee gli f 
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(Wife not a member, but she was a 
“Christian’’) 

Mother yonly,.:.<.:: »d5 vies Seicic » » ee 10 

(Six of these husbands were interested 
in the church, though not members. 


One was an officer) 


~The parocoble Thumb’ 


It is not a finger, and Unitarianism is 
not Orthodoxy 


LEWIS G. 


HE external form of the human hand 
is familiar enough to everyone,” says 
Professor Huxley. “From the outer side 
of the base of the palm a stout digit goes 
off, having only two joints instead of three. 
. This digit is called the ‘pollex’ or 
thumb. ... Its extremity can, with the 
greatest ease, be brought into contact with 
the extremities of any of the fingers, a 
property upon which the possibility of our 
carrying into effect the conceptions of the 
mind so largely depends.” 


THE OTHERS SIDLE UP 


Professor Huxley shows that the age- 
long evolution of the race, from the an- 
thropoid ape to physical man as we know 
him to-day, has been almost exactly timed 
and ordered by the gradual development of 
Speaking of the 
African monkey, Henry Drummond says: 

“As in the human hand, there are palm 
and nail and articulated fingers. But ob- 
serve how one circumstance hinders the 
possessor from taking full advantage of 
This hand has 
no thumb or, if it has, it is but a rudiment. 
Try for a moment, without using the 
thumb, to hold a book, or write a letter, 
or do any single piece of manual work. 
A thumb possesses a practical efficiency 
greater than all the fingers put together. 
It endows the hand of intelligence with 


all its capacity and skill.” 


The thumb in the human hand is the only 
member which can make a frank; unequiv- 
oeal face-to-face contact with all the 
other digits. The best the others can do 
is to sidle up to each other and unite in 


: opposition to the thumb. 


_ At a recent meeting of the Worcester 
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0) hat abridged, with his consent, purely in 
» Interest of space requirements. he. force of 
cell wereneon is, we believe, not ap- 
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Conference, Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., read a most illuminating 
paper on “The Objective of Unitarianism.” 
I do not for a moment offer any criticism, 
except to say it seems to be a mistake to 
claim that Unitarianism has any objective 
at all. The word “objective” implies, does 
it not, a finality? To speak of Unitarian- 
ism as seeking an objective is too much 
like the unfortunate efforts of the Chris- 
tian church, from the beginning, to arrive 
at and label religion as a finished product. 
But if we may not quite see how Unita- 
rianism can have a definite and final ob- 
jective, most certainly it has a function. 

To me Unitarianism is a religious instinct. 
It is that force in human life which, like 
the magnet, selects and appropriates, as 
its own, among all the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of experience, that which is good. 
It is selective. .Anything which is selective 
is also rejective. 
and non-conformative. It attracts what 
to the individual is true, and rejects what 
is false; it accepts what is beautiful, and 
rejects what is ugly; it approves what is 
good and rejects what is bad. Asa child 
consciously or unconsciously refers ques- 
tions of conduct to the parent, so the adult 
possessor of this instinctive faith, when a 
decision is to be made, refers all questions 
of personal moment to that invisible and 
undefined tribunal within, which, for want 
of a less confusing name, we call God. 


NOT ANOTHER “DENOMINATION” 


Unitarianism as a religious instinct is 
as necessary in the economy of the Chris- 
tian church and to the progress of reli- 
gious thought and spiritual expansion as 
the thumb of the human hand is necessary 
to the efficiency of the other digits. I use 
the word “Unitarian” because it covers 
this religious attitude; and if it does not, 
some name ought to be invented which 


does. 
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In the words of Henry Drummond, “The 
thumb is not merely an additional finger, 
but a finger so arranged as to be opposable 
to the other fingers; and thus it possesses 
a practical efficiency greater than all the 
fingers put together.” : 

So, paraphrasing that passage, we may 
say, “Unitarianism is not merely an addi- 
tional denomination, but a denomination 
so arranged as to be opposable to the other 
denominations; and thus it possesses a 
practical efficiency in the interest of prog- 
ress greater than all the other denomina- 
tions put together.” 


THE OMNIPRESENT THING ITSELF 


It is obvious that if Unitarianism would 
fulfill its function, it must have a care to 
perpetuate its identity. Any attempt to 
abolish the difference between Orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism is like an attempt of 
the human hand to continue creative ac- 
tivity with the thumbs all fingers, or the 
fingers all thumbs. 


Sympathy, united efforts in good 
works, co-operation in promoting re- 
forms, and many other fine enterprises 
can and should employ the interest of 
all Protestant denominations alike; but 
federations, mergers, and compromises 
that seek‘ to efface the generic dif- 
ference between those bodies that exist 
primarily to perpetuate the faith de- 
livered to the Fathers, and those 
bodies that exist primarily to deliver 
new avenues of faith to the children, 
are sure to result either in total sur- 
render to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
or in a melancholy indifference to all 
spiritual values. 


Unitarianism has never been adequately 
estimated. It abhors statistical valuation. 
Only a small percentage of it has been 
organized, and organized Unitarianism has 
never aggressively revealed itself. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale likened our efforts at 
publicity to the poor old woman who, with 
her basket of lead pencils, selected a dark 
doorway in a blind alley to sell her wares. 
I can hear his voice now, barking and 
rumbling like an infuriated mastiff all the 
way from the Alliance Room at the top of 
old 25 Beacon Street, from floor to floor, 
clear to the packing-room in the basement, 
trying to get the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to establish distributing centers of 
Unitarian literature in all the large cities 
of America. 

Small and insignificant as organized 
Unitarianism is, the thing itself is practi- 
cally omnipresent. Unitarianism walks 
the streets, sits in business offices, fills the 
professors’ chairs of colleges, works in 
factories, experiments in laboratories, flies 
in the air, labors on farms, pleads in 
courts, judges in legal tribunals, attends a 
thousand churches of other names, sits in 
pews of discontent and secret protest, 
teaches in schools, rears children, makes 
history, composes songs, and unconsciously 
assumes that it is without kith and kin, 
just because it has not been sufticiently 
instructed. The great number of Unita- 
rians who have discovered themselves 
through the chance reading of Unitarian 
pamphlets is sufficient evidence that there 
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are hundreds of thousands who might en- 
joy a similar rebirth if only the life- 
giving intellectual contact could be made. 


What is to be the policy of erganized 
Unitarianism in the neat twenty-five years? 

The most conspicuous achievement of 
organized Unitarianism during the past 
quarter-century seems to have been to ac- 
cumulate funds, restricted and vunre- 
stricted. Starting twenty-five years ago 
with something like four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, it now congratulates itself 
on its holdings of six millions, more or 
less, while the number of Unitarian 
churches has not increased. 

We have had twenty-five years of expert 
saving; now should we not have at least 
twenty-five years of expert spending? 

We have enjoyed magnificent thrift, 
with a timid, self-distrustful, academic 
hesitation to introduce ourselves to modern 
Protestantism. 

Why not spend a million dollars or more 
to overcome the hereditary prejudices 
against Unitarian common sense in reli- 
gion, and make our name known and 
honored everywhere? 

Instead of sending out four hundred 
thousand tracts a year, why not have a 
large force of packers sending Unitarian 
publicity in an incessant stream to every 
part of the country? 

Indiscriminate distribution is as futile 
as the east wind. Religious literature 
should be sent to those who ask for it; 
and in order to get people to ask for it, 
the cause it represents must be presented 
to their attention through all sorts of 
public avenues. Instead of having, as we 
used to have in our publicity department, 
a half-dozen obscure one-inch spaces, in as 
many magazines, to call attention to our 
wares, we should spend a hundred times 
as much in compelling the public to know 
we exist. I believe that not twenty-five 
years would pass by without an increase 
in the number and size of our congrega- 
tions. 

We have been Relea Aa ourselves 
on our private ownership of a reasonable 
and scientific salvation. Why not let the 
people at large into our secret, and give 
Protestantism an opportunity to enjoy a 
full-handed understanding of religion? 

Of the Old Hymn and Tune Book a 
twelve-year-old girl, as she left the church, 
exclaimed, “I don’t like that hymn book.” 
When her father asked her why, she said, 
“Tt is too full of resignation.” 


TWO RECENT STATEMENTS 


That is one trouble with organized Uni- 
tarianism. It is not true of unorganized 
Unitarianism. Discontent, intellectual 
restlessness, curiosity, cynicism, and a 
readiness to abandon theology if not reli- 
gion altogether, characterize those who 
have never learned that there is such a 
thing as a free faith for a free people. 

Bulfinch porticoes and steeples, antique 
sounding boards, colonial pulpits, Paul 
Revere bells, and vacant pews once oc- 
cupied by illustrious forbears, have their 
honorable uses; but the New England of 
to-day, to say nothing of the America of 
to-day, cannot, as a whole, be stirred to 
religious enterprises by such memorials. 
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By becoming ancestral it is possible for 
Unitarianism to out-orthodox Orthodoxy. 

A hundred years ago The Boston Weekly 
Advertiser was the medium of universal 
news, and William Hllery Channing was 
the chief ecclesiastic in this part of the 
country; but to-day a half-dozen two- 
edition daily newspapers storm public at- 
tention, and Cardinal O’Connell holds 
power supreme over the spiritual well- 
being of a large majority of the church- 
going population. s 

Organized Unitarianism must wade 
methods that command the attention of 
this great modern world, which stretches 
out in every direction from the place of its 
American origin. Confidence in the use of 
its name (or in some name that means 
the same thing), aggressive, face-to-face 
contact with all the sects of Protestantism, 
challenging their false interpretations of 
the Bible, their juggling of words and 
phrases for the sake of proselyting, and 
the whole brood of unscientific and faith- 
killing credulities that throw contempt 
upon the Sermon on the Mount, must re- 
ceive the attention of those who believe 
in religion as a natural force in the in- 
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Farmer, shopman, printer, prominent 
lawyer in New York City, senior vice- 
president of the New York Central Rail- 
road,—this in brief is the professional 
eareer of Ira A. Place, Unitarian layman, 
who served the Community Church in 
New York City for seventeen years as one 
of its trustees. Mr. Place died January 
24, and at the funeral service three days 
later at the church, Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes paid tribute to this man whose 
fidelity to duty and wisdom in leadership 
placed him among the outstanding figures 
in this church’s history. Mr. Place served 
on the board of trustees from 1910 to 
1927, a most important period in the life 
of the church. 

Early associated with railroad interests, 
Mr. Place climbed rapidly to high office 
in the New York Central Railroad, and 
served as head of its law department 
throughout the years which have wit- 
nessed the building of the Grand Central 
district, negotiations of stupendous magni- 
tude and consequence to the New York 
municipality, and great extensions of the 
railroad itself. At his death he was the 
senior vice-president of this corporation. 
In addition he had served for many years 
as trustee of Cornell University, of which 
he was a graduate, and held other offices 
of influence and distinction. Amid all 
these exacting duties, he found it possible 
to give time and strength which knew no 
measure to the Community Church. 

Three qualities in Mr. Pliace’s character 
were dwelt upon by Mr. Holmes in his 
address: ‘ 

“First, I see ability, competency, capac- 
ity, the power of both mind and spirit 
that makes for efficiency in the best and 
highest sense of that great word. Wher- 
ever Mr. Place went, men looked to him 
as to a leader and chief among them. 
Wherever he stood, he drew to him, like 
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terests of righteousness, ‘consolation, and 
peace. 


Within a short period, recently, the 
papers of the country made two state- 
ments about Unitarianism. One was 
to the effect that Unitarianism (by 
which, of course, is meant organized 
Unitarianism) has been, and is, losing 
ground. The other statement asserts 
that the percentage of Unitarians 
whose names appear in “Who’s Who 
in America,” and who are listed as 
leaders in all the major affairs of life, 
is far in excess of that reported from 
any other denomination. 


This fact alone should arouse organized 
Unitarianism to redoubled effort. If a 


‘free church for a free people, and if the 


spirit of reverence, reason, and reconstruc- 
tion in religion can develop a superior 
humanity, that is reason enough to inspire 
us to a broader vision and a greater 
enthusiasm. In the long run, the church 
that seeks and speaks the truth, and 
abhors intellectual and moral compromise, 
must evolve the leadership and character 
that will shape the destiny of the nation. 
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Place 


iron filings to a magnet, the highest re- 
sponsibilities and trusts of office. No task 
could outreach his strength or baffle his 
reason. So, throughout his life, he led his 
fellows and was honored and trusted of 
them. 

“But there have been able men before 
this. Men of capacity and power are not 
in themselves rare. Many times in the 
past we have seen men who, we have 
wished, were not so efficient. Such men 
in days gone by have wrecked railroads, 
plundered colleges, betrayed the public 
trust committed to their care. Ability is 
made dangerous when not linked with a 
second quality which I see conspicuous 
in the life of Mr. Place. I refer to char- 
acter, as manifested pre-eminently in what 
we call ‘integrity... When he spoke, you 
knew that his words were true so far as 
he could find the truth; when he acted, 
you knew that what he did was right so 
far as he could find the right. Just the 
poise of the mam, his serenity and calm, 
the easy quiet of his words and move- 
ments, revealed an inward surety and 
peace which proved the clean-cut virtue 
of his soul. This man never was anxious, 
for always was he utterly faithful to his 
own best self. 

“Lastly, I note those gentler qualities 
which are so rarely combined with effi- 
ciency. More than all things else, I like 
to remember that Mr. Place was a gentle- 
man. He was the very embodiment of 
courtesy, kindliness, good will. It is im- 
possible to conceive of his willfully doing 
injury to anyone. Chivalry was the 
adornment of his soul. He clothed him- 
self in modesty as in a garment. Within 
him was not a trace of jealousy, envy, 
malice, or ill will. His whole soul was 
suffused with tenderness, and in this clear 
atmosphere of love there could survive 
no ugly or ungracious emotion.” 


1 


“Dizzy” 


Have you read André Maurois’s Disracli? If not, you have in store for 
you a treat. That is, provided you like biography written in a style both, 
sparkling and graphic, which at the same time clearly and convincingly 


builds up an interesting personality. 
has done. 


We like his Disraeli even better than his Ariel. 


All this, and much more M. Maurois 
His literary 


method lies somewhere between that of Philip Guedella and that of Lytton 
Strachey, with all the charm of both. One of the most intriguing figures 
in the entire range of English history, already “Dizzy” has been the subject 


of numerous biographies. 


We question if any one of them has succeeded 


so well as does this work of the gifted Frenchman, in painting a portrait 
of the man he actually was. Particularly successful is the analysis of the 
forces and influences which went into the making of Lord Beaconsfield’s 


boyhood and young manhood. But it is all charming. 
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A New Old Testament 


Tue OLD TESTAMENT: AN AMPRICAN TRANS- 
LATION. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$7.50. 

The clash of opinions over Prof. Edgar 
J. Goodspeed’s American Translation of 
the New Testament has not yet subsided ; 
nor, apparently, has its sale decreased, 
though it has now been on the market 
for nearly five years. Many people have 
felt afraid that the American Translation 
of the Old Testament, announced by the 
same publishers some time ago, would 
lack the stateliness and classic beauty 
of the most familiar version of the Old 
Testament, and that the American speech 
in which it would appear would not be 
our language at its best. They have 


dreaded lest the inferior forms of speech, 


common enough on the streets of our 
American cities, might influence the new 
translation. If this new volume falls 
into the hands of one who shares these 
fears, let him put aside his prejudices 
and read the book with open mind. His 
eyes will be gladdened by the first sight 
of the book, with its dignity and impres- 
siveness. If he opens it at random, he 
will find the pages hospitable. The book 
looks “readable”; for the pages, of gen- 
erous size, are not cut up into columns. 
The paragraphing of the prose parts seems 
that of normal prose works, while the 
poetry is printed like poetry. The paper 
is unusually good, and permits more than 
seventeen hundred pages to be put into 
a thickness of only about two inches. 

By this time the reader should be all 
eagerness for the testing of the language 
of the book. He finds the translation 
is by two Canadian scholars and two 
scholars of the United States.. Evidently 
the word “American” is used broadly. 
These men are Alexander R. Gordon, 
Theophile J. Meek, J. M. Powis Smith, 
and Leroy Waterman. The third named 
is the editor of the whole volume. The 
table of contents tells which man trans- 
lated each book of the Old Testament. 
But careful and extended reading indi- 
cates that the translators were of one 


spirit in their work: that they were quite 


in agreement as to language, interpreta- 


tion, and other details of the difficult and 
delicate task which they have carried 
through most admirably. Nor have the 
translators sacrificed dignity in order to 
make their version popular. The deter- 
mination to be accurate has not made the 
expression mechanical. There is often a 
beauty, a flexibility, a grace, a lyric 
quality combined with clarity of meaning. 
Even if a reader knows nothing of Hebrew, 
and so cannot judge the precision of the 
translation, he finds at least that every 
passage is lucid, and therefore he gets a 
clear idea out of it. Many people who 
have discussed the value of making a 
“modern” translation of the Bible have 
fallen into the error of supposing that a 
reader does not understand readily any- 
thing written in words which he himself 
would not use in ordinary conversation 
or meet in his daily newspaper. How 
can these critics be so shortsighted? We 
do not need to have the Bible put into 
such commonplace language. Every in- 
telligent person has a wealth of yocabu- 
lary, not worn smooth by daily use, but 
which is crystal clear to his mind. The 
intelligent reader of this new translation 
will feel that the book belongs to our own 
country and among our own people. But 
he will find his mind clarified, his spirit 
uplifted, and his heart stirred by the read- 
ing of this book. It is dynamic with clear 
thinking and great meaning. But let no 
one imagine that the men who produce 
new translations of the Bible, or parts 
of it, and those who produce abridged 
editions of the Bible, are seeking to push 
aside those versions familiar to and deeply 
loved by millions of earnest Bible readers 
—people to whom the Bible is, spiritually, 
their daily bread. Men are moved to un- 
dertake these difficult tasks, resulting in 
new versions or new editions of the Bible, 
by a desire to help people to lay hold of 
the vast treasures of spiritual meaning 
buried in the Scriptures. Let the devout 
reader keep his best loved copy of the 
Bible and put beside it any other which 
helps to make it more clear and dynamice. 
As such a companion book, this Ameri- 
can Translation of the Old Testament will 
help thousands of people. 3 Cop 3 ee 
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Through French Eyes 


Tue AMERICAN NoveL or To-pAay. A Socrau 
AND PsycHoLocicaL Stupy, By Régis Michaud. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

This work we heartily commend to stu- 
dents of American letters and to all in- 
terested in the deeper aspects of our native 
civilization. Ministers, in particular, even 
though they be little concerned with lit- 
erary matters, will find its scrutiny of life 
on this side of the Atlantic both fresh and 
suggestive. Its pages offer material for 
not a few sermons. Furthermore, this 
book is notable in that its author is a 
Frenchman, a university professor, who 
has lived among us, and who is the author 
of two books dealing with America, one 
of which received a prize from the French 
Academy in 1921. For a Huropean, his 
English is remarkable, terse, epigram- 
matic, at times brilliant, occasionally 
dropping into colloquialisms with skill 
worthy of a native. 

His latest work is drawn from a course 
of lectures given at the Sorbonne two 
years ago. It is a searching analysis of 
various present-day novelists, considered 
not only as writers of fiction but also as 
unconscious revealers of certain traits and 
tendencies inherent in life in these United 
States to-day, particularly in the life of 
modern youth. 

The main thesis of M. Michaud amounts 
to this: the younger American novelists 
are engaged in a revolt against Puritan- 
ism, its restraints and obsessions. ‘The 
new literature is strictly indigenous.” It 
is “contemporary with the wave of pes- 
simism which has marked the last twenty 
years.” “The age of jazz is more gloomy 
than the age of Roosevelt.” “There is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction in America 
to-day. The restless trend of life, the 
mad pursuit of material ease, the deser- 
tion of the home, the speed mania, the 
get-rich-quick impulse, are no longer the 
privilege of the grown-up. The contagion 
of material welfare and luxury has 
reached the young. It has lured them and 
led them astray. Educators, clergymen, 
sociologists, and, unfortunately, too, crimi- 
nologists, are worried by the spread of 
the new paganism, and the growth of 
juvenile delinquency.” Moved by these 
conditions, our younger writers are “clam- 
oring for a revaluation of standards.” 
They are “a handful in a mass of more 
than one hundred million people, led, the 
vast majority of them, by mob psychology 
and the tyranny of public opinion.” 

This thesis M. Michaud proceeds to 
build up in a series of chapters, the first 
two dealing with Puritanism and Haw- 
thorne’s reaction to it; followed, in due 
course, by a brief examination of Henry 
James, Howells, and Edith Wharton, 
which serves as an introduction to search- 
ing criticisms of the novels of a number 
of living writers—Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
Sherwood Anderson, James Branch Cabell, 
and many others. In each instance, the 
treatment is honest, frank, incisive. 
Faults are freely acknowledged, praise 
awarded with discrimination, the critic’s 
opinions often being buttressed with 
quotations intelligently chosen. His aim 
throughout is to prove that each novel, 
far from being an exotic, is the expression 
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of one or another tendency latent in our 
national life. It is, in effect, one more 
example of Young America in search of 
its soul. All of which doubtless has its 
basis of fact. 

One thing this writer fails to recognize. 
His indictment of Puritanism is true 
enough, save that it overlooks this fact: 
The primary motive of Puritanism was, 
and is, nonconformity. Above everything 
else, the Puritan was a constitutional 
kicker, an incorrigible rebel against the 
established order. May it not be, there- 
fore, that our modern literature of revolt, 
whether it be verse or fiction, instead of 
being a reaction from Puritan inhibitions, 
is, in reality, the Puritan spirit come to 
fine flower? Apart from this, we welcome 
M. Michaud’s survey of The American 
Novel of To-day as a work notable for its 
admirable literary criticism, combined 
with social investigation of a high order. 

A. R. H. 


For a Better Understanding 


CurinaA: A NATION IN EvoLuTion. By Paul 
Monroe. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 


THE CHINESE Puzztn. By Arthur Ransome. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

These books are interpretations of 
China to the American and British pub- 
lics. They disclaim expert authority; yet 
both authors speak from experience, and 
with a very real understanding of the 
Chinese problem. Professor Monroe’s 
work is more inclusive, and gives an in- 
teresting account of the historical, social, 
and economic background of the present 
situation. Mr. Ransome’s chapters are 
journalistic sketches, giving revealing 
glimpses of the land and people. There 
are interesting accounts of leading actors 
in the modern drama. He states briefly 
and clearly the character of foreign privi- 
leges and the nature of Chinese griev- 
ances. He describes the present con- 
ciliatory policy of the British Government 
and the fierce opposition of Britons in 
China to this policy. Professor Monroe 
finds the American business man in China 
equally opposed to the similarly concilia- 
tory attitude of the American Govern- 
ment. Both books agree in their character- 
izations of “Shanghai-itis” as the disease of 
men with special unjust privileges to de- 
fend, who misrepresent their countries in 
China and are responsible for much of 
China’s hostility to foreigners. The 
authors agree also in recognizing the 
Kuomingtang, or Nationalist party, as the 
only movement representing principle and 
patriotism in the country. Professor Mon- 
roe says that China is trying to carry out 
simultaneously revolutions which were 
carried through in Burope in successive 
centuries: in education, religion, politics, 
and industry. Both authors write of the 
gratitude of Nationalistic leaders for Rus- 
sian help, and of their disavowal of Com- 
munism. Professor Monroe has an in- 
teresting discussion of modern education 
and the work of missions in China. The 
unbroken identity of China, through 
thousands of years, is ascribed largely to 
the rule of the family and ancestor wor- 
ship, and in a lesser degree to the reverent 
conservatism of Chinese education and to 
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the simplicity and sufficiency of democratic 
rule in the local community. Dynasties 
have risen and fallen; but the life of the 
people has remained unchanged. Our 
sympathies are aroused for the poverty 
of the people, for their virtues, and for 
their new-born political aspirations. Dr. 
Alfred Sze, minister of China to the 
United States, in an approving Foreword, 
declares that Dr. Monroe “in this kindly 
and yet objective and clear-sighted volume 
has placed under great obligation those 
who have desired a better understanding 
of present conditions in China.” Both 
books are persuasive in their appeals for 


justice to China. Pa Pa 
Church and State 
PROBLEM OF THE CHRISTIAN STATE. By John 


A. W. Haas. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$2.00. 

A book written to stimulate interest in 
a problem “to which we give too little 
thought,” the relation of Christianity to 
the state. Passages are chosen from 
the New Testament to advance the theory 
that the state is a divinely willed institu- 
tion, its power derived from God. It fol- 
lows from this that there is no right of 
rebellion; men must submit themselves to 
the rule of the state. The author says: 
“In the present democratic stage of his- 
tory it is very necessary to reassert the 
virtues of obedience, respect, and rever- 
ence for the authority of the state.” The 
chief duty of the state is to distribute 
justice, in imitation of the justice of the 
Kingdom of God. The just state also calls 
upon the church to develop the spiritual 
nature of man, for character is part of 
education; and “it is admitted by the state 
itself and by all thoughtful and unpreju- 
diced men that religion is a prime ne- 
cessity in the development of character.” 
Mr. Haas reviews the hindrances to realiz- 
ing the Christian ideal in the modern 
state. They are the Malthusian fear; 
the economic outlook, which gives finan- 
cial position primary importance; intense 
nationalism; the spirit of militarism; the 
principle of sovereignty as applied to in- 
ternational relations, and the idea of the 
state as power. The last chapter promises 
a “positive proposal’ for Christianizing 
the state. This is to employ the principle 
of justice, “as justice is determined by 
the holy and loving will of God,” to the 
administration of our Government. Mr. 
Haas neglects to suggest just how each 
one of us can assist in bringing about 
justice within the state. The author’s 
reasoning is logical and interesting. In 
spite of his assumptions, which will be 
questioned by many people, and his dog- 
matic conclusions, the book is surprisingly 
readable. M. D. D. 


An Extraordinary Woman __ 


Gnorch SAnp: THE SHARCH YOR Loye.. By 
Marie Jenney Howe. New York: The John 
Day Company. $5.00. 

Col. Robert Gould Shaw’s father made 
the first English translation of George 
Sand’s novel, Consuelo. In the preface, he 
called the author a “master spirit of the 
age,” declaring his belief that the preju- 
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dices against her “have arisen as much 
from the bold and uncompromising man- 
ner in which she has asserted the rights 
of humanity, and especially of her own 
sex, as from any offenses against the laws 
of society.” What he said eighty years 
ago, Mrs. Howe says,-in substance, in this 
remarkable biography of “the most mis- 
understood woman in literature.” The 
book is devoted largely to her love affairs, 
the least worthy part of her history, a 
part which George Sand herself omitted 
from her autobiography, saying frankly: 
“I prefer to pass over certain episodes of 
my life in silence, rather than to disguise 
them. All my attachments have been 


» sincere. My fault was to see certain per- 


sons for a time through a prism of en- 
thusiasm, and later on to recover my 
clearness of judgment.” Mrs. Howe has 
filled up the gap from the abundant ma- 
terial in George Sand’s letters and jour- 
nals. She often wrote, “Burn this letter” ; 
but apparently her friends never did so. 
The narrative is told with simplicity, di- 
rectness, and sympathy. It is a sad story. 
It was melancholy that a woman of George 
Sand’s large intelligence should have been 
so repeatedly led astray by her senses and 
her imagination, both of which in her 
were exceptionally powerful. Yet, even 
in these unhappy entanglements, there was 
a generosity and magnanimity in her 
treatment of her lovers, in marked 
contrast to their behavior toward her, 
that showed the fundamental nobility of 
the woman. For years she let herself be 
slandered and pictured as a vampire, with 
letters in her hands that would have been 
her complete vindication. She toiled at 
her pen like a galley slave to pay debts 
for which she was not legally responsible— 
debts of her drunken and brutal husband, 


debts of her children and of her friends. 


The foremost literary woman ‘of her 
time, she cared little for fame, and 
was singularly free from vanity and jeal- 
ousy. She had a passion for social justice, 
and was a power in politics. In many 
ways she was in advance of her time: “In 
a period that was monarchist, she was 
republican. In a society that was ortho- 
dox, she stood outside the chureh. Living 
under the harsh code of Napoleon, she 
fought to reform laws that seemed to her 
oppressive.” The book is a most inter- 
esting psychological study of an extraordi- 
nary woman. A. 8. B. 


Books- Received 


DEVOTIONAL OFFICES FOR GENERAL Usn. 
Compiled by John W. Suter, D.D. The Century 
Devotional Library. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.00. 


Tue First Harvest. By Mary Leighton. 


- Boston: The Four Seas Company. $3.00. 


RELIGIONS PAST AND PRESENT, 
C. A. Windle. 
pany. $3.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRSONALISM. 
bert C. Knudson. 
Press. $3.50. 


Tue ABILITIES or Man. By C. Spearman 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Purrosr IN Teacuine Revicion. By George 
Walter Fiske. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. : . Re 


By Bertram 
New York: The Century Com- 


By Al- 
New York: The Abingdon 
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Many and many an old-time fairy tale 
 eomes to us from Wales, where, to this 
_ day, impossible as it may seem, there is 


Long ago, men and women of that part of 
the world told their children that in Wales 
were two kinds of fairies—the good ones 
and those who loved to do mischief. The 
good ones were “Tylwyth Teg,” who at- 
tended christenings and gave good gifts 
to queens’ babies—truthfulness, sweet dis- 
positions, gentle voices, lovely smiles, and 
all virtues and graces. 

The mischief-loving fairies of Wales 
were the “Ellyll” or ‘““Pweca.” You remem- 
ber, perhaps, that in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Falstaff says: at 


' Heaven defend me from the Welsh fairy 
- Lest he should transform me into a pieve of 
cheese. 


In Shakespeare’s day, belief in these 
fairies and their powers was common. It 
was this mischievous Welsh fairy 


That frightens the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skims milk, and sometimes labors in the quern, 
And bootless makes the breathless housewife 


ehurn ; 

And sometimes makes the drink to bear no 
barm ; 

Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their 
harm; 


Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck. 


| These fairies had a lovely valley of 
their own in Wales; and it seems that 
they used to carry lanterns about, as you 
might have seen for yourself on many a 
dark night had you ventured there alone 
and had never heard of fireflies. 

The bad fairies used to be blamed for 
all troubles on the farms of long ago. If 
a cow was sick, or the crops failed, a 
-mischievous fairy did it; even a child’s 
illness was believed to be caused by a ba 
fairy. 3 

However, it seems strange that any one 
need have felt any great concern about the 
doings of the fairies, because, says an 
authority, “There is one charm against 
them, and that is to grasp a blade of 
growing grass; this no fairy, good or bad, 
has power to break.” Such a simple way 
that was to counteract a fairy’s spell! 

There was one forest in Wales inhabited 

by a fairy that used to wear a red coat 
and cocked hat. He was the terror of all 
who ventured near his region, because he 
was unusually bent on doing harm and 
mischief; even brave men believed so 
firmly in this fairy in days gone by that 
they feared him. It must be that there 
was no growing grass to be found in that 
's forest! 


© stray away where the bad fairies could 
them, they believed their own stories ; 
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Fairy Tales of Fairy Folk Overseas 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


still faith in the existence of fairy folk. 


_ When mothers warned their children not | 
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they believed that many a babe had been 
snatched from its cradle by mischievous 
elves and fairies. Many a mother wor- 
dered at times, when her little child was 
naughty, whether, mayhap, he was an 
elfin’s changeling, and not her child at 
all; the fairies were believed to be fond 
of doing that very trick. When no one 
was looking, they would carry away a 
beautiful little mortal baby, and tuck in 
its place a naughty little elfin child. 

The “Tylwyth Teg,” though, were the 
good fairies who worked all the time to 
make human beings happier. They loved 
to see clean men and women, boys and 
girls; and if a child, for instance, had a 
dirty face, the more the fairies loved him, 
the harder they would pinch him and pull 
him and prick him until he washed his 
face. It was noticed that they never gave 
a slovenly person a bit of rest. They 
hated lies, too, and stealing. é 

These fairies loved dancing; but it was 
a dangerous thing for a human being to 
join their dances, because they tell us that 
more than one man has danced a hundred 
years with. the fairies, thinking the time 
to be only a few hours, until the dance was 
over and he tried to go home. 

Now here is a story of the olden time 
when men believed in fairies, just as it 
was told in an English magazine ahout 
sixty years ago: 

“A man named Sion Evan, who lived at 
Pencarreg, had a son who was thus spir- 
ited away. The lad went one day to 
search for a portion of the flock that had 
strayed; walking carelessly and thinking, 
I suppose, more earnestly of the missing 
sheep than of any fairy lore, he inad- 
vertently stepped into one of the en- 
chanted rings, and was seized with an 
inclination to join the dancers; haying 
danced for a little while, as it seemed to 
him, he stepped out of the circle and 
turned to continue his search, when, to his 
amazement, the face of the country had 
undergone a complete change: fields, 
neatly walled in,lay where the wild com- 


It’s Nearly Spring! 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Winter’s days are numbered now; 

Spring is on the hill. 

Yes, I see the snowdrifts there, 
Hear ‘the wind so shrill. 


But I heard a robin’s note! 
Days are longer, too; 

Air is softer, and the sky 
Seems a deeper blue. 


Skates and sleds have had their turn, 
There is not a doubt. 

Ho, for kites and roller skates, 
And get your marbles out! 
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mon had been; cottages and their farm- 
yards dotted the valley. The outline of 
the country was familiar, but all else was 
different. 

“Wondering and troubled, the poor lad 
wandered on until he reached the spot 
where he left his father’s cottage. A large 
house had risen upon the site, and a 
strange dog barked at him from the same 
corner of the yard where once stood his 
own faithful sheep-dog. What could it 
all mean? More and more perplexed, he 
went into the farmhouse to endeavor to 
elucidate the mystery, but no one knew 
of the people he spoke of, or even his 
name, until an old woman told them who 
this lad was and that he had been spirited 
away by the fairies.” 

There is another story, too, of a little 
boy named Gitto, who loved to wander in 
a valley where the fairies lived. He used 
to say that little people came down the 


Blindness 


To satisfy a frequent pondering, 
One day I asked a blind man in the 
park 
If it were such a hopeless, dreadful thing 
To be forever blind and in the dark. 


“Tt is not half so hard to lose oné’s eyes 
And be forever in the dark,’ said he, 
With cheerfulness that filled me with 
surprise, 
“As to possess two eyes and still not 
see.” 


—James C. Challiss. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be true within, and truth shall cleanse 
thy sight.——Charles Gordon Ames. 


hills to play with him, and at last the 
child was missing. They searched for him 
everywhere, up hill and down dale, but he 
could not be found; and what do you 
think! Two years later the little fellow - 
walked through his own garden gate and 
came home. He was ragged and tired and 
hadn’t grown one inch. He said he had 
been having a beautiful time with the 
little people, playing with them on golden 
harps. 

No wonder that, long ago, mothers of 
the British Isles, who believed these 
stories, used to beg their little children 
never to step inside a fairy ring! 

Off the coast of Wales too, were the 
fairy isles. These were islands, if you 
please, that appeared and disappeared. 
When the islands floated close to shore, 
as they sometimes did, the fairies used to 
come on land and buy food for fairy 
feasts, for which they paid in silver pen- 
nies, for they were honest folk. 

You may have heard of fairy bolts; 
indeed, you may have found them. They 
were heart-shaped little stones which the 
fairies used when they wished to shoot 
at something. 

Next time you see foxgloves growing in 
a garden, remember that the good Welsh 
fairies used to wear them, and they used 
to eat toadstools, too. 

Now, however, at home or overseas, you 
may safely sing and play in the fairy 
rings when you ‘find them in the meadow ; 
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because in these days of the radio, tele- 
phone, and wonders innumerable, it really 
wouldn’t be strictly necessary to grasp a 
blade of growing grass even should you 
see a fairy, red coat, cockade, and all, 
since it is still possible to fall asleep in- 
side a fairy ring and have a marvelous 
dream. 


[All rights reserved] 


March 
M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


The ice is breaking; 

And frogs, awaking, 

Appear from frozen bogs; 
They've all been sleeping 
And silently waiting— 
March is the month of Frogs! 


The Cookie Man 
GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


Mother was cutting out cookies at the 
kitchen table, and Ronnie stood close be- 
side her. He was never very far away on 
baking days. Mother always made him 
something of his own, perhaps a saucer 
pie or the round center of a doughnut 
frosted like a snowball. This time it was 
a cookie man. 

Ronnie took him-out, and sat down on 
the back steps to eat him. He was a very 
handsome cookie man; he had puffed up 
beautifully stout in the oven, and had 
sparkling sugar crystals dusted over him. 
A row of currant buttons ran down his 
vest, and he was speckled with caraway 
seed. Ronnie looked at him a long time 
before he could make up his mind to take 
a bite. 

Before he could decide where to begin, 
someone came up the front walk and he 
heard the doorbell ring. It was just a 
book agent, and Mother sent him away; 
so Ronnie pattered back again. The 
cookie man was gone—as gone as if he 
had got up and walked away! 

Aunt Alice came out to help him find it. 

“I left him flat on the top step,” said 
Ronnie soberly, “and I was gone just a 
minute, Aunt Alice.” 

“Perhaps a dog came around from the 
next yard and ran off with it,” suggested 
his aunt. 

Ronnie shook his head. He could have 
heard a dog, and probably have seen it. 
They searched everywhere. 

“Then your man must have run away,” 
smiled Aunt Alice, helping her disap- 
pointed nephew make the best of it. “Or 
maybe there’s a wicked fairy in the back 
yard that goes off with our things. It 
isn’t very far away from where I left my 
lace last week, and we never found that.” 

Ronnie shook his head again. It was a 
great mystery. Aunt Alice had been put- 
ting new lace on a frilly shirt waist, and 
had laid the remaining half-yard piece 
on the grass while she went in to answer 
the telephone. When she came out she 
looked in the hammock and all around the 
lawn. The lace was gone! 

“Clickety-clack-ck! Whirr-r-rr!” came 
excited cries from the crabapple tree. 

“The kingbirds again. Mrs. Kingbird is 
in another fuss over ROMER Re said 
Ronnie. 
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“They’re both making a dreadful noise,” 
said Aunt Alice. ‘“Let’s go see.” 

They ran over and stood under the tree 
looking up into the tall branches. Mr. 
Kingbird was ruffling his feathers, spread- 
ing out his wings and tail, and hopping 
from bough to bough. “Now tell me what 
a great fellow I am! See what I’ve 
brought you!” he was telling his mate. 

Mrs. Kingbird had been down for a drink 
at the brook and had just got back. ‘“Per- 
fectly wonderful, my dear!” said she. 
“You are a good provider, I’ll say that. I 
shall just help myself to the first bite, 
but you must take the second.” 

“My cookie man!” cried Ronnie. 

“Quick! Get the ladder from the garage, 
and we can save him yet!” Aunt Alice 
ran, and Ronnie ran after. 

“Run up and rescue him now, Ronnikin,” 
said Aunt Alice when they had hurried 
back with the ladder. Ronnie climbed, 
while she held it firmly in place. 

Up mounted the little boy, away flew the 
kingbirds! The cookie man had two bites 
nipped out of his “tummy,” but he still 
wore his cheerful slit of a smile and was 
almost as handsome as ever. Ronnie 
lifted him down. 

Why, what was this? All around the 
top of their nest the kingbirds had woven 
in Aunt Alice’s lace! It was held in place 
chiefly by a knotted twine string that 
looked as if they might have found it in 
the street where it had dropped off a 
grocery parcel. There was a piece of pink 
drug-store twine, a length of baby ribbon 
off a chocolate box, and a bit of blue yarn 
twisted into the nest, too. 

‘“Hand-made lace on his house—isn’t he 
a dandy!” laughed Aunt Alice. “Never 
mind, I suppose he’ll have to have it now; 
we don’t want to do anything to drive 
them away. Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. King- 
bird will forgive us for taking the cookie 
man if we seatter our supper crumbs on 
the lawn for them.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Books Received 


PINAFORES AND PANTALETTES. By Ada Clare 
Darby. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.75. 

A delightful story of life on a Missouri 
plantation during the days of slavery. 
The ten little Leverett children, brothers, 
sisters, and cousins, work, play, and get 
into mischief much in the manner of chil- 
dren of to-day. Little girls will enjoy 
owning and reading this book. 


Tue Four-Ypar-OLpd’s Srory-Boox. By 
Kathicen P, Stone. Boston: Lothrop, Lee € 
Shepherd Co. $1.50. 

How often parents hear from the little 
fairies in their homes, “Tell me a story 
of when you were little, please!” And 
the brain, weary with the day’s work, 
comes under an additional strain as the 
father or the mother attempts the original 
effort. Here is a book for little people, 
with twelve interesting, wholesome stories, 
having a touch of originality, and, the 
chances are, fully as well told as the 
tired parent could tell them. These little 
tales, each garnished with its attractive 
picture, are recounted as children like to 
have them told. 
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_ Ervine tHe Borp. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Boston: L. .0. Page € Co. $2.00. 

In spite of the flood of juvenile litera- 
ture these days, there is always a place 
for old favorites. Hrling the Bold was 
first printed over fifty years ago. It is 
founded upon the ancient Heimskringla, or 
Chronicles of the Kings of Norway, and is 
one of the few stories we have of these 
little-known tenth-century Norsemen. This 
new edition has been somewhat revised, 
but this adds rather than detracts from 
the original. The brilliant frontispiece, 
showing the valiant Erling and his lady 
standing on the gayly colored prow of his 
“ocean-steed,” gives fair promise of the 
exciting adventures the book affords. 
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CuRIOSITInS OF Scipncen. By Jean-Henri 
Fabre. New York: The Century Oompany. 
$2.50. 

The author, a great French scientist, 
has, through his writings, opened wide 
the doors of scientific wonderland to his 
readers, young and old. So simply are 
the marvels of science unfolded, so easily 
are the steps taken, that eager young 
minds are stimulated to the keenest in- 
terest in secrets usually- associated only 
with wise and delving minds. No fairy 
tales could so stir the imaginaticn as do 
these vivid tales of real wonders which 
wait, the world over, only to be compre- 
hended and revealed. The book is divided 
into four parts: Interesting Animals; 
Nature’s Ingenuity; On and Under the 
Earth; Certain Manufactures. 


Norma’s Frimnps. By Marguerite Turney 
Geibel. Illustrated by Florence J. Hovpes. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

An unusual girl interested in helping 
people work out their various destinies, 
Norma St. Clair will appeal to girls of 
high-school age. Norma helps find the 
right niche in life for many of her friends, 
including Blue Bell, the Indian girl; 
Joseph, the talented Italian boy, and many 
others. Norma is always hopeful, re- 
sourceful, and unselfish, without being in 
the least priggish. Things seem to work out 
right for her, and she helps to find a very 
valuable uncle, and also a long-lost black 
box, containing an unexpected source of 
wealth to her friends. Norma is a fine, 
unspoiled character, and, as her friend 
Betty says, “a good person to have 
around.” 


PATRICIA’S PROBLEM. By Marguerite Murphy. 
Illustrated by Blizabeth Withington. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

We have had other books about Pa- 
tricia’s doings from this author, but this 
story shows in rather a startling manner 
the trend of the times in the schoolgirl. 
Patricia is independent and attractive, a 
leader in many ways; but since her year 
in the West, with a wise and sensible 
grandmother, her standards are different 
from the girls who attend Miss Brent’s 
fashionable school in New York. She has 
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some stanch friends, and finally works — 


out her own salvation. The book has 
many exciting episodes, including all the 
parties and games that go to make up 
modern boarding-school life. 
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‘Hall Closed to Dr. Frank W. Pratt 


For second lecture on evolution in Charlotte, N.C.— 


Local clergymen thwart two attempts 
to rent auditorium 


AFTER the local clergy had thwarted 


two attempts to engage a hall in 
Charlotte, N.C., for the first and the final 
lectures on the Bible and evolution given 
by Dr. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
February 12-19, a theater was finally en- 
gaged. But the manager of the theater 
closed the building to Dr. Pratt for the 
final lecture because it was to deal with 
evolution. 

The following excerpts from The Boston 
Herald and from newspapers in Charlotte 
tell the story. The “Bostonian” referred 
to in the Herald clipping was Kenneth 
McDougall, administrative vice-president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, who 
was arranging for the lectures. The As- 
sembly Room of the Hotel Charlotte was 
rented for the weekday series. The case 
becomes all the more striking when a 


minor error in The Herald is corrected. 
These lectures were strictly confined to the 


Bible and to evolution, and did not even 
aim to “set forth the principles and ideals 
of so-called liberal Christianity.” 


Editorial in The Boston Herald, Sunday, 
February 19: 


The South has been making great prog- 
ress—in some respects. In other respects 
it is anchored here and there to a past 
that is very remote and musty. Take a 
recent instance in Charlotte, one of the 
largest and most enterprising communities 
in North Carolina. A Bostonian was 
there the other day to make arrange- 
ments for a series of free lectures under 
Unitarian -auspices—a Bible institute 
wholly nonsectarian, but aiming to set 
forth the principles and ideals of so-called 
liberal Christianity. What was his wel- 
come in that Christian city? 

He approached the manager of the hall 
which seemed best located and most suit- 
able for his purpose, and made known his 
wants. The manager turned to his tele- 
phone and called up a Methodist clergy- 
man. Then he turned back to his Boston 
ealler, and said, “No, I am sorry, but they 
won’t stand for that sort of thing in this 
city!” The representative of Unitarian- 
ism went to the manager of a leading 
motion-picture house and told his story. 
That gentleman called up a Baptist clergy- 
man, and, in consequence of the resulting 
eonference, flatly and emphatically re- 
fused the use of his auditorium. So it 
was elsewhere, until, by a happy chance, 
the Bostonian found a motion-picture 
house managed by a Jew. The desired 
arrangements were promptly made, and, 
thanks to Jewish tolerance, one Southern 
city of nearly 60,000 population is to make 


its first acquaintance with liberal Chris- 


_tianity—unless its militant Fundamental- 
ists expel the Jews and Northerners and 
a wall around it. We are glad that 
se Charlotte clergymen are not typical 
their Northern brethren. 


From The Charlotte Observer, Monday, 
February 20: 


Because he was going to discuss evolu- 
tion, Dr. Frank Pratt, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Richmond, Va., 
was not permitted to deliver his scheduled 
lecture at the Imperial Theater yesterday 
afternoon. . 

The theater had been rented for Dr. 
Pratt’s lecture, and about two hundred 
persons had gathered there to hear him. 
When he arrived at the theater, Dr. Pratt 
found that the sign announcing the meet- 
ing had been removed, and the doors 
were closed. After a brief conference with 
Ki. E. Whitaker, house manager, the Rich- 
mond minister announced to the crowd 
waiting on the sidewalks that the lecture 
would not be given. 

The trouble grew out of a misunder- 
standing, Warren Irvin, general manager 
of the theater, said last night. The 
theater had been rented for two- lectures 
by Dr. Pratt. One, on the Old Testament, 
was given last Sunday afternoon, and the 
second was to have been given yesterday. 
Mr. Irvin had understood that the second 
lecture was to deal with the New Testa- 
ment, not evolution, he said last night. 
[The New Testament lecture was adver- 
tised and undoubtedly reported several 
days previously. Both evolution lectures 
were advertised twice before Sunday.] 

When he read in a newspaper announce- 
ment yesterday morning that the lecture 
was to deal with evolution, Mr. Irvin “got 
very upset,’ he said, and got in touch 
with Mr. Whitaker. 


From The Charlotte News, February 23: 


Thaddeus A. Adams, well-known local 
lawyer, in an interview to-day, stamped 
as “a blow at free speech’ Charlotte’s 
failure Sunday to provide an auditorium 
for the address of Dr. Frank Pratt, Uni- 
tarian minister. He said that the ques- 
tion was not one of Unitarianism or evyo- 
lution, but rather whether the principle 
of free speech should be upheld. [He 
said :] é 

“Any newspaper, priest, minister, or 
group of persons or ministers who would 
deprive Dr. Pratt or any other reputable 
person of the right of free speech in order 
to advance any phase of orthodox religion 
is unworthy of the respect of any intelli- 
gent community, and in the last analysis 
an enemy of religion.” 


From a letter by Mrs. Maurice G. Town- 
end in The Charlotte Observer: 


Surely this is as surprising a declara- 
tion of intolerance as any I can think of. 
With the manager of the theater it was 
purely a matter of business. It was the 
people of Charlotte he feared—and there 
the blame rests... . : 

As a citizen of Charlotte, I confess to 
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a feeling of deepest humiliation in a city 
so progressive commercially. May there 
grow a spirit of tolerance and broadmind- 
edness and greater real culture! 


San Francisco Church Meeting 
Receives Encouraging Reports 


Memorial testimonials for Charles A. 
Murdock and encouraging reports as to 
finances and activities were features of 
the seventy-seventh annual meeting on 
February 7 of the First Unitarian Church 
in San Francisco, Calif., sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “cathedral church” of the 
denomination on the Pacific Coast. 

The moderator, Bruce Cornwall, out- 
lined the events of the year. Keen interest 
was felt in his report on a questionnaire 
sent out by the trustees earlier in the 
year, submitting the idea of a change in 
financing the church by means of pledges 
sufficient to meet the estimated expenses, 
rather than the present system of pew 
rentals and an appeal at the end of the 
year for the deficit. The comparatively 
few replies received, and even those con- 
flicting when analyzed, made any change 
seem undesirable. The fact that a deficit, 
due largely to improvement in the musical 
part of the service, was oversubscribed 
without any special effort having been 
made, indicated a healthy condition of 
the church. 

The reports of the various societies 
were all encouraging—Miss Marie Butler 
for the Society for Christian Work, Mrs. 
M. E. Blanchard for Channing Auxiliary, 
John McGaw for the Men’s Club, Lawrence 
Hewes for the Thursday Evening Club, 
and Alfred Bach for the Starr King 
Society. Miss Clotilde Grunsky, chairman 
of the Church School Committee, told of 
the various new movements in the school— 
the monthly sessions of the Junior Church, 
the remodeling and furnishing of the 
children’s library room, the formation of 
auxiliary clubs for boys and girls, and 
additions made to the faculty. 

Memorial testimonials were voiced for 
Charles A. Murdock, for sixty-three years 
actively associated in the life of the church 
and trustee of benevolent endowments to 
the organization—the Hathaway Fund, the 
Hinckley Fund, and the Henry Pierce 
Library Fund. 

Three trustees were elected: Morley P. 
Thompson to fill a second term, Morse 
Erskine, and Howard C. Rowley. George 
A. Clough was chosen moderator. 

The minister, Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton, 
spoke of the justifiable pride he had in 
the church, inheriting as it did the spirit 
of great men who had given their lives 
to it—Thomas Starr King and Horatio 
Stebbins in earlier days—and urged the 
carrying on of the spirit of devotion which 
had thus far characterized it. He con- 
gratulated the young people on their re- 
cent study of international questions as 
being in the forefront of present-day in- 
terest for the church. 


Pato Aro, Catir.—The school of the 
Unitarian Church has organized a Council 
with a representative from each class, and 
officers to administer the duties of the 
school. Lois Blackwelder is president. 
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Down-Town Church for Moline Unitarians 


NEW BUILDING has been planned 

by the First Unitarian Church ‘of 
Moline, Ill. 
Tllinois sandstone, in a pleasing cottage 
style of architecture, was erected in 1888. 
The site was presented by Stillman W. 
Wheelock. Since then, the business sec- 
‘tion of the town has grown around it, so 
that the church is on the third best inter- 
section in the city. 

The new building will capitalize - this 
advantage by having five stores on the 
ground floor, with the church premises 
upstairs. The rental from these stores, 
- amounting to about $6,000 annually, will 
pay the cost of construction in about 
twenty years, after which time it will 
form part of the income of the church. 

It is hoped the present plan will place 
the church in a strong position. The 
population of Moline is 35,000. The growth 
of the city and its neighbors, Rock Island, 
East Moline, and Silvis, ought to enable 
it to become numerically strong. 

In the present plans none of the stores 
faces upon the same street as does the 
entrance to the lobby and staircase of the 
church. This minimizes the incongruity 
of the dual purposes of the building. At 


CHURCH ABOVE, FIRST FLOOR 


A Community Church, 
Not a Class Church 


At the annual meeting of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City, the 
minister, Rey. John Haynes Holmes, spoke 
of his vision of the Community Church 
as .representing all people in the com- 
munity—all races, nationalities, religions, 
and classes. In this it should differ from 
some radical churches which have become 
churches of the proletariat, and thus class 
churches, though their work is good be- 
eause they serve a class which usually 
has no church. “If our idea of a com- 
munity church is to be realized, however,” 
said Mr. Holmes, “it must not become a 
labor church; it must be a place where 


The present building of 


the same time, the building has a strong 
suggestion of the Gothic style. Low 
pointed arches span all the store-fronts. 
The material used will be brick trimmed 
with stone. 

“The new church will be well equipped 
in the particulars where it is now poor. 
There will be a parish hall, with a stage; 
a well-appointed kitchen; six separate 
classrooms for Sunday-school use, and a 
ladies’ parlor. The church auditorium 
will be divided from the parish hall in 
such a way that both can be thrown to- 
gether for emergencies. The minister’s 
study will be on the ground floor. 

The building has been financed by sell- 
ing 300 units at $250, each unit to be 
covered by an insurance policy on which 
the premiums will be paid by the church 
out of its income from rentals. At the 
end of twenty years the policies mature, 
and are paid by the insurance company. 
The subscribers are thus reimbursed, and 
the obligations of the church end with 
the paying of the premiums. These 
amount annually to considerably less than 
the interest on. a bond issue. Besides, 
there is no amortization to provide for. 


FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES 


all types of a community are to be found 
and served; and the realization of this 
ideal is the spiritual problem which now 
faces us.” 


The new board of trustees later elected 
George E. Moesel chairman. Mr. Moesel 
and other members paid high tribute to 
John B. Nash, retiring chairman, who is 
ineligible for election to the board under 
a new amendment to the by-laws. Mr. 
Holmes in his annual meeting address 
said that he believed in the fundamental 
soundness of the new provision, but that 
its operation had “unfortunately its inci- 
dental results,” and that the church was 
paying ‘‘a peculiarly high price” in this 


- instance. 


¢ 
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’@emnsodey List” Began- 


in Church at White Plains 


A “commodity list” recently issued by 
the Consumers’ Club for helping people to 
buy foods, drugs, and other articles wisely, 
was originally compiled for members of 
the Community Church in White Plains, 
N.Y., where Rey. James A. Fairley is the 
minister. The list was published in The 
Survey of January 15. 

It is offered “as a first step toward 
giving the small consumer the benefit of 
definite quality standards and toward en-. 
abling him to get full value for the money 
which he spends.” Commodities are listed 
in two columns for each article considered. 
Column “A” lists products and commodities 
which comply with “recognized and rep- 
utable specifications.” The products in 
Column “B” are those from which recom- 
mendation is .withheld, “whether as not 
being of superior quality in consideration 
of their price; or as products that may 
be meritorious, but less suitable for their 
respective uses than other products or 
commodities in the same field; or as ad- 
vertised with extravagant, false, or mis- 
leading claims. ...” The lists are based 
mainly on “technical knowledge of mem- 
bers of the Technical Committee of the 
Club, or experts in 
touch with it, or 
upon data of’ the 
United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, 
American Medical 
Association, and 
other research and 
investigation bu- 
reaus, associations, 
corporations, or in- 
dividual experts.” 
The commodity list 
includes a wide va- 
riety of articles that 
are likely to be 
needed by most 
consumers. Applica- 
tions for member- 
ship in the Con- 
sumers’ Club may 
be sent to Stuart 
Chase, 2 West Forty- 
second Street, New 
York City. The Club 
dues are $2 a year, 
which represents the 
cost of the mechan- 
ical work of issuing 
this experimental issue. 

This venture is in line with Mr. Chase’s 
well-known publications, “The Tragedy of 
Waste” and “Your Money’s Worth.” 


Dr. Perkins at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, March 20-23, will be Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of the Church of Our 
Father, in Washington, D.C. Dr. Perkins_ 
is well known as an outstanding preacher 
in the Universalist denomination. On 
Monday, March 19, Raymond C. Robinson, 
the King’s Chapel organist, will give an 
organ recital at 12.15 p.m. + loge 
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WENTY-THREE MINISTERS from 
points as widely separated as Albany, 
_N.Y., and Wilmington, Del., gathered Feb- 
ruary 27 at the Harvard Club, New York 
- City, at a meeting at which Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish was a guest, for the first time 
since his election to the presidency of the 
American Unitarian Association. Dr. John 
H. Lathrop presided. The plan of Dr. 
Cornish and the presidents of the four other 
leading denominational organizations to 


_ encourage a definite effort to reach 105 per 


eent. of the standing at the beginning of 


_ the church year occupied a large propor- 


tion of the discussion period. 
Dr. Cornish referred to the great 


q achievement in money-raising under the 


auspices of the Unitarian Campaign and 
the Unitarian Foundation, Inc., and out- 
lined the new plan of setting a goal that 
is within reach of the churches, a goal 
which can be renewed each year, and 
which will bring about remarkable growth 
in the end. The president. met with a 


hearty response to this definite objective. 


Many of the churches in this section al- 
ready have begun to work along this line, 
and results are beginning to come. 

Dr. Minot Simons described the plans 
developed in All Souls Church, New York, 
where a large committee has been organ- 
ized, with a special committee for each 
organization. Interest is increasing in 
this concrete thing which the people can 
do for their church. For more than an 
hour various ministers gave their accounts 
of what is being done. These included 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Rey. J. W. Day, 
Rey. William A. Vrooman, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, and others. ; 

A letter read from: Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., indicated the 
importance of the plan in his estimation. 

“When Dr. Cornish made his suggestion 
of this plan in Washington, everyone was 
impressed with its extraordinary modesty. 
As time has passed, everyone is impressed 
with its extraordinary wisdom. Dr. 
Cornish has offered the best and most 
practical plan for the strengthening of 
our work. We shall grow just in propor- 
tion as the local church grows. The 
strength of congregationalism is in the in- 
dividual congregational unit. In my own 
church we are following Dr. Cornish’s sug- 
gestion and are seeking to attain a definite 
goal in every department of the church,” 
Dr. Griffin wrote. 

In his church calendar early in the year, 
Dr. Griffin suggested the following as a 
definite goal for the Philadelphia church: 


In his church calendar early in the year, 
aim, I want to ask all the members of 
the church to unite in an endeavor to at- 
tain the following objectives: (1) An in- 
crease of 15 per cent. in our Sunday 
- morning congregations. From the size of 


our constituency we should have 100 per 


. inerease, so that 15 per cent. is a 
y - modest suggestion and one which can 


enant members. During the last ten 
's 882 persons have joined the church 


‘so that forty for 1928 would be little more 
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mr. Cornish Meets Minster’: in New York 


They tell of the concrete gains on the 105 per 
cent. plan—Dr. Griffin’s hearty commendation 


than our average. (3) A net increase of 
thirty financial supporters of the church 
either through pew rental or contribution. 
Since there will be some losses during the 
year, we shall need at least forty new 
givers to reach this goal; and as there 
are already many in the church who now 
give nothing, this is a reasonable aim. 
(4) An increase of 10 per cent. in the 
membership of the Alliance, 15 per cent. 
in the Evening Alliance, 15 per cent. in 
the Sunday-school, 25 per cent. in the 
Fellowship of Youth, and 20 per cent. in 
the Samaritan Society. The Book Club 
has no membership, and the Aid has a 
fixed quota of workers. 


In order that the meeting of Metropoli- 
tan ministers might make a specific con- 
tribution to the 105 per cent. goal plan, 
they voted that a letter signed by the 
ministers present should be sent out to 
the ministers of the Fellowship and the 
lay officers of the churches. 

The group included Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Dr. Frank O. Hall, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
Rey. William A. Vrooman, Rey. Richard 
Seebode, Rev. Joseph S. Loughran, Rey. 
J.B. W. Day, Rev. Elmer E. Colcord, Rey. 
William W. Peck, Dr. Minot Simons, Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, Rev. Arthur H. Coar, 
Rey. Harvey Loy, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, Dr. Charles F. 
Potter, Rev. Paul H. Chapman, Rey. Leon 
R. Land, Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, 
George G. Davis, and others. 


Schenectady’s Sermon Mailing 


A committee from All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in Schenectady, N.Y., has been 
mailing sermons to many States. It began 
a few months ago, when the minister, Rey. 
Ernest Caldecott, delivered an address on 
the results of his radio work, calling at- 
tention to the possibilities of reaching 
many people who are not near a liberal 
church. 

When sermons go to persons near Uni- 
tarian churches, the minister will notify 
that local society in the near future, in 
the hope that it may be able to enlist the 
activities of such persons. Mr. Caldecott 
will be glad to receive the names and ad- 
dresses of any persons of liberal tendency 
who are living out of reach of a liberal 
church ; and, to the extent that the society 
is able to finance the work, will mail ser- 
mons to them. It is hoped that the church 
may be aided in this enterprise, for which 
it is borrowing money, by contributions 
from a number of the persons receiving 
the sermons. i 


Worship Together in Cohasset 


Members of the Second Congregational 
Church in Cohasset, Mass., following their 
recent disastrous fire, are worshiping with 
the First Parish Church, on invitation of 
the parish. The ministers, Rev. Frederic 
J. Gauld of the First Parish, and Rev. 
Fred V. Stanley of the Congregational 
Church, alternate in the pulpit, and the 
choirs of the two churches unite, 


ee BBR 


Dedicate Memorial Windows 
at Church in Topeka, Kans. 


New memorial windows in the First 
Unitarian Church of Topeka, Kans., made 
possible by the generous contributions of 
members and friends and recently. in- 
stalled in this church, were dedicated 
Sunday morning, February 12. 

The windows are to the memory of Rey. 
Enoch Powell, first minister of the 
church; Rey. Abram Wyman, beloved 
minister of the church; Samuel T. Howe, 
soldier, public servant, good citizen; Wil- - 
liam H. Cowles, lawyer, scholar, upright 
man; Mrs. H. H. Swallow, friend to all, 
loved as “Mother Swallow”; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Sellers and Mrs. Mary E. Cornell, 
by Mrs. Lydia E. Clayton; Mrs. Lucy 
Wilder Woodward, by Mrs. Mary Wood- 
ward Doran; Mrs. Emily P. D. Woodward 
and Brinton W. Woodward, by Chester 
Woodward. 

A quartet under the direction of Mrs. 
F. Herbert Crabb rendered appropriate 
musie for the service. The minister 
briefly told the story of stained glass win- 
dows and interpreted the symbolism of 
the memorials. 


Mary Adelaide Butler 


Mrs. Mary Adelaide Butler, widow of 
the late Rey. Ellery C. Butler, died at her 
home in Quincy, Mass., Mareh 5. Mr. 
Butler was minister of the First Parish 
Church in Quincy from 1895 to 1912. Mrs. 
Butler was Miss Mary Adelaide Carey, 
and they were married March 1, 1875. 
She was a sister of the late Dr. George 
Carey, formerly professor of New Testa- 
ment at Meadville Theological-School and 
author of the text on the Synoptic Gospels 
in “The International Handbook to the 
New Testament.” 

Rey. Fred Alban Weil, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Quincy, and once 
a student under Dr. Carey, had charge of 
the funeral service March 7. Other clergy- 
men participating in the service were Rey. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of the First Parish in 
Dorchester, Mass., who succeeded Mr. 
Butler in the Quincey pastorate; Rev. Fred 
R. Lewis of the First Parish in Beverly, 
Mass., where Mr. Butler was once min- 
ister; and Rev. Charles B. Ames of the 
Unitarian First Church of Christ in 
Groton, Mass., who was assistant to Mr. 
Butler in the final year of his pastorate 
in Quincy. 


Lenten Music, Meditation 


In accordance with a custom of more 
than twenty years’ standing, the Unitarian 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
conducts a quiet hour of music and medi- 
tation on Wednesday afternoons during 
Lent. Unitarian ministers of the Metro- 
politan district give the addresses. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—William G. Kerck- 
hoff, a trustee of the First Unitarian 
Church, has presented to the University 
of California the 11,000-volume library of 
the late Frederick Kluger, one of Ger- 
many’s most eminent philologists. 
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Mount Adams Bought 


For Rowe Campers—Fifth conference 
July 1-8—Reunion at 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Mount Adams, back of the summer 
camp for young people’s conferences at 
Rowe, Mass., has been purchased for the 
Campers by Percy Brown of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He has also bought all the water 
rights and two ponds in the village. The 
dam is to be repaired at once. This will 
give the Campers a swimming pool within 
.a@ minute’s walk. 

These facts entered into plans for the 
summer’s conference discussed at the 
Rowe Camp reunion held at Chicopee, 
Mass., February 28 and 29, with the Chi- 
copee Alliance branch as hostess. About 
fifty young people attended (including a 
few friends of the Campers) from Chico- 
pee, Springfield, Northampton, Florence, 
Deerfield, Greenfield, Athol, and Bernards- 
ton, Mass., and from Hartford, Conn. 

Many letters and telegrams were read, 
from Campers who could not come, and 
“Uncle Clayton” Bowen sent a reminiscent 
letter in rhyme. Mrs. Marion Bellamy 
Harnshaw, the daughter of Edward Bel- 
lamy, spoke to the group about ‘Wild 
Life in Burma.” A family greeting was 
extended by “Mother” Maud ~ Wellman, 


and the Campers’ reply was given by Miss. 


Helen Bailey of Florence. Other speak- 
ers on the history and work of the Camp 
were Ben Campbell, Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, and Clarence 
Burt. The roll call was read by Perry 
Stearns. “Prospects for 1928” were set 
forth by Rev. Charles P. Wellman. Camp 
greetings were voted sent to Professor 
Bowen in Chicago, Ill., Rey. Dorothy Dyar 
of Seattle, Wash., and Percy Brown of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Elizabeth Andrews of 
Chicopee was chairman of the reunion. 

Mr. Brown has bought Mount Adams, 
back of the Camp, and all the water rights, 
and two ponds in the village. The dam 
will be repaired at once, which will give 
the Campers a swimming pond within a 
minute’s walk. 

At the Rowe Camp Corporation meet- 
ing, an Advisory Council was appointed 
by the Executive Committee to assist in 
the development of the “Rowe Camp 
Idea,” consisting of Rey. Edwin Fairley 
of Flushing, L.I., Professor Clayton R. 
Bowen of Chicago, George Robinson of 
Hartford, Conn., Miss Grace Jordan of 
Springfield, Mass., Archibald Sloper of 
Pittsfield, Mass., Mrs. Harry C. Freeman 
of Brattleboro, Vt., Mrs. Everson of Am- 
herst, Mass., Mrs. H. G. Smith of Troy, 
N.Y., and Perey Brown of Cleveland. A 
Ground Committee was appointed as fol- 
lows: President Charles P. Wellman of 
Deerfield, Emery Sibley, and Charles 
Newell of Rowe. The committee to con- 
sider the general summer use of the camp 
property consists of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
A. Burt and Miss Grace Jordan of Spring- 
field. Dancing, a social hour, and an im- 
pressive candle-light service closed Satur- 
day’s program. 

Sunday morning there was a Sepeair 
service for the young people, and the ser- 
mon was preached by Mr. Fairley, who 
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has attended the Camp since its first year. _ 
The dates of the Rowe Young People’s: 


Camp for the summer are July 1-8 in- 
clusive. As it will be the fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Camp, efforts 
are being made to make this week espe- 
cially significant. Applications for mem- 
bership which are already coming in, and 
are limited to fifty, should be sent to Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman, Deerfield. Former 
Campers and high school students are 
eligible. 


Personals 


Julius H. Tuttle, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society and a lay- 
man of the First Church in Dedham, 
Mass., was presented with a sterling silver 
Paul Revere pitcher suitably engraved, at 
the meeting of the Society, February 9, in 
recognition of a half-century of service 
for the organization. 


Paul Stanley Hill, Jr., one of the young 
people’s group of the Unitarian Church in 
Saco, Me., now a student at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, has been awarded 
one of the scholarships from the Garcelo 
and Merritt Fund by Bowdoin College. 


Greater Boston, Mass., | Unitarian 
churches have lost several prominent lay- 
men by death recently. Samuel Fairfield 
Hubbard of the First Church in Boston, 
vice-president and one of the founders of 
the Twentieth Century Club, died March 
8, while in attendance on a meeting of 
the Club. Mr. Hubbard served as super- 
intendent of the North End Union in 
Boston, as a member of the Boston School 
Committee, as vice-president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association for Promoting In- 
terests of the Blind, and as a trustee of 
the Boston Floating Hospital. Dr. P. 
O’Meara Edson, who died at the age 
of ninety-four years, was a member of the 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass. He was 
a surgeon in the Civil War with the rank 
of major, and belonged to several medical 
societies. George T. Magee, for many 
years an editor of The Quincy Pdtriot 
Ledger and a member of the First Parish 
in Quincy, Mass. died February 27. 
Everett S. Locke, a layman of the First 
Parish Church in Lexington, Mass., and 
one of the five surviving members of the 
George G. Meade Post of the G@. A. R., 
died March 2. He held several town 
offices in Lexington. 


Herbert Parker, formerly attorney-gen- 
eral of Massachusetts and recently elected 
president of the Massachusetts Bay Ter- 
centenary Corporation, is a Unitarian, a 
member of the First Church of Christ in 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Lyndon B. Tewksbury, for ten years 
president of the Norfolk Conference, and 
now a member of the First Parish in 
Hingham, Mass., has taken the leadership 
of the Boys’ Group of the Peter Hobart 
Club in this parish. 


Sioux. Ciry, Iowa.—The observance of 
Young People’s Sunday at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, February 5, was combined 
with a celebration of the forty-third 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
church. 
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Active, Successful Year 


4 


~at Church in Topeka, Kans. 


One of the most active and successful 
years in the history of the First Unitarian 
Church of Topeka, Kans., was reported by 
Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray, the minister, 
at the annual meeting of the church Feb- 
ruary 17. Among,accomplishments during 
the year have been the remodeling and 
redecorating of the church interior, made 
possible by a generous gift from Mrs. L. 
H. Munn, member of the church; and the 
installation of memorial stained-glass 
windows of unusual beauty, which were 
recently dedicated, and to which contri- 
butions were made by many people out- 
side the parish. Plans for further 
improvements, to be made as soon as they 
can be financed, include new floor cover- 
ing, new pews, a new organ, and a parish 
house. 

The purpose and the function of a liberal 
church were discussed at the parish meet- 
ing by Mrs. E. C. Gilligan, Chester Wood- 
ward, Herbert Langsdorf, William J. 
Burns, T. A. McNeal, and Rey. Hugh 
Robert Orr, formerly minister of the 
Evanston, Ill., Unitarian Church. 

Officers and trustees who have served 
for the past year were unanimously re- 
elected as follows: Judge Frank Doster, 
president; J. H. Sawtell, vice-president ; 
Mrs. E. C. Gilligan, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Georgia Ober, corresponding secre- 
tary; Chester Woodward, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Herbert Langsdorf, 
Mrs. C. W. Shepard, and T. A. McNeal, 
trustees. 


- All from One Pulpit 


Sermons on “Unitarian Convictions” are 
being preached before congregations of the 
First Unitarian Church of Stockton, Calif., 
of which Rey. Milen C. Dempster is the 
minister. The schedule follows: February 
26—Revy. Robert HB. Starkey of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., “What One Believes Does 
Make a Difference”; March 4—Mr, Demp- 
ster, “Unitarian Convictions About Man”; 
March 11—Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, Pacific 
Coast field secretary,. “Unitarian Convic- 
tions About God—Why I Am More Than 
a Humanist”; March 18—Prof. William 8. 
Morgan of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry; March 25—Mr. Demp- 
ster, “Unitarian Convictions About God— 
Why I Am Wot More Than a Humanist”; 
April 1—Mr. Dempster, “Unitarian Con- 
viction of the Triumph of the Good”; 
Easter Sunday—Mr. Dempster, “Unitarian 
Conviction of the Inherent Worth of Life” ; 
April 15—Rev. Thomas Clayton of Fresno, 
Calif., “Unitarian Conviction of Immor- 
tality.” . : 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—A series of sermons 
on “The Religion of Healthy-Mindedness” 
are being given by Rey. Robert A. Singsen 
at Christ Church, Unitarian. His topics 
are: March 4, “The Right-Mindedness of 
Self-Confidence”; March 11, 
Thinking versus Thinking About Your 
Health”; March 18, “The Keys to Two 
Houses—The House of Despair—The 
House of Hope”; March 25, “The Gospel 
of Deliberate Cheer.” 


“Healthful. 
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Salina Church Remodeled; 
Renaissance Style Interior 


Remodeling and redecorating of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in Salina, 
Kans., have transformed the interior so 
that it resembles a cathedral of the 
Renaissance period. The walls are finished 
in ashlar stone effect, and the lofty ceiling 
in old oak. Acoustics, which were de- 
fective, have been altered; and the audi- 
torium in this respect is said to be now 
one of the best in Salina. 

An especially artistic effect has been de- 
veloped in the choir loft and pulpit. Be- 
hind the pulpit and loft, there rises an 
architectural motif of four pilasters con- 
taining a panel and scroll work, the win- 
dows there being of a Gothic type. Below 
is hung a rich fabric, giving a pleasing 
effect over the entire church building, this 
acting as a background to choir and pulpit. 
The pulpit has also been changed, a choir 
rail having been placed, the rails being 
laid out in panels to match that around 
the wall. Circular steps lead from the 
auditorium floor to the rostrum. Pulpit 
furniture is in keeping with the dark in- 
terior finish. 

The church for some time conducted an 
open forum each Sunday evening, at which 
time local and out-of-town speakers pre- 
sented their views on subjects of religion, 
philosophy, and science, with entire free- 
dom of speech. 

Rey. M. E. P. Burke is minister of the 
Salina church, which, formerly orthodox 
Congregational, joined the Unitarian fel- 
lowship of churches about two years ago. 


Poetry Hour, Orlando 


“Poetry Hour,’ which is one of the 
unique institutions of the First Unitarian 
Church in Orlando, Fla., ends its program 
for the season during March, with a series 
of authors’ readings by distinguished poets 
wintering or living at near-by Winter 
Park: Jessie B. Rittenhouse, Clinton Scol- 
lard, Willard A. Wattles, Rose Mills 
Powers, and Rena Sheffield, all members 
of the Poetry Society of Florida, of which 
Rey. George H. Badger, the minister, is 
also a member. “Poetry Hour,” conducted 
by Mr. Badger, outgrew the parish house 
this year, and made the use of the church 
auditorium necessary. Rev. Eleanor E. 
Gordon instituted “Poetry Hour” during 
her pastorate there ten years ago. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The Athletic Association fair and dance 
held at Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., 
February 18, was a success socially and 
financially; about $250 was cleared for 
the Association. The booths were well 
patronized, as well as the luncheon table 
conducted by the girls of the domestic 
Science department. The dance in the 
evening afforded an opportunity for many 
alumni of Proctor to meet and chat. 


©. B. Carr, a lifelong citizen of Andover 
and friend of the school, spoke on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday to the students, basing 
his remarks on extracts from the last will 
and testament of G. Washington. 


- 
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WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


It Tastes So Good! 


White House Coffee tastes the same as fine coffee smells when it’s roasting. That 


full rich coffee aroma is caught and preserved for your cup. 


ighty years of coffee 
roasting experience 
have gone into the 
White House process of 
“roasting the flavor in.” 


Just try White House 
and taste the difference! 
So mellow—so fragrant 
—coffee worthy of great 
occasions — every meal. 


BRAND 


CThe 


Flavor is 


Roasted In / 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


ONE POUND NET 


DWINELL-WRIGHT GO., Boston, Mass., Chicago, II, Portsmouth, Va 


Ez 


SUT 


THE SYMBOL OF THE LILY 


An Easter Service in which the whole church school takes part, 
and a dramatic presentation of the Easter message to be acted by 
four members of the church school. 

Compiled by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote and first issued in March, 1927 


Price 1 to 50 copies, 10 centseach; 50 to 100 copies, 8 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 6 cents each 
A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


New York San Francisco 


iS 


Chicago 


SUT 
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Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the SLL AAT YZ 
Department of Social Relations of the = = 
American Unitarian Association, gave a 
sermon Sunday, February 19, on the 
“Social Obligations of Liberal Religion.” 


Rehearsals for “Bachelor Hall’ have 
been resumed, and plans are being made 
to give this play in Andover March 21, 
and in Franklin and Concord, N.H., some- 
time during April. 


HineHAamM, Mass.—Union Lenten serv- 
ices of the Unitarian churches here are 
to be held Sunday evenings at 7.30 o’clock, 
with visiting preachers. Dates and places 
are: March 18, First Parish Church; 
March 25, Second Parish Church, South 
Hingham; April 1, New North Church. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


LOVE 
worketh no ill to 


his neighbor. 
LOVE 
therefore is the 


fulfilment of the law 
BIBLE 


Out from Jacksonville 


Young people to take service once a 
month, leaving Mr. Coleman free 
to form other groups 


Plans for the spread of liberal religion 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and vicinity were 
set forth at the annual meeting of the 
United Liberal Church, Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist, in that city February 28, by the 
minister, Rev. James C. Coleman. His 
program for the coming year includes 
broadcasting the church services at regu- 
lar intervals over the Municipal Broad- 
casting Station of Jacksonville; the es- 
tablishment of a Progressive Youth Forum, 
which is being sponsored by the Wi-Lo-Se 
Council for Sunday evenings; and giving 
the youth, under the direction of Mrs. 
Coleman, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and A. D. Stevens, president of the 
Laymen’s League, charge of one service 
a month later on, to release the minister 
for organizing liberal groups in cities 
around Jacksonville. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was the guest and principal speaker. His 
address, “The Youth of To-day,’ was 
spoken primarily to the young people 
present, who constituted more than two- 
thirds of the people at the banquet table. 
Short talks were given by the heads of 
the church organizations, and by members 
of the Wi-Lo-Se Council. 

At the business session reports by the 
minister and the officers showed the 
church to have made most ericouraging 
progress in all departments during the 
year. Twenty new members were added 
to the membership of the church since the 
last annual meeting. 

Mr. Coleman was unanimously re-elected 
minister for another year, and the follow- 
ing officers were chosen: Official Board— 


A. D. Stevens, chairman; H. G. Stark- 
weather, secretary; <A. EE. Sawyer, 
Matthew Coleman, Senator ‘Dunean U. 


Fletcher, Miss Blizabeth M. Watts, and 
Stephen B. Foster; Financial Committee— 
J. E. Harris, chairman; Henry Sawyer, 
Dr. Thomas E. Buckman, M. F. Osteen, 
and Fred H. James; treasurer, J. E. 
Harris; clerk, H. G. Starkweather. 


Mourne, Irt.—‘“Morale, the Highway to 
Happiness” is the topic of a series of 
addresses being given by Rey. Gordon 
Kent at the First Unitarian Church. He 
is considering the morale of the body, 
marriage, occupation, property, adventure, 
knowledge, comrades, and—on Haster— 
“The Morale of Springtime.” 
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D IRE. Oe Ooake ae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League » 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec- 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 


the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 
Contributing Laymen....... $10 
Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen....... 50 
Sustaining Laymen......... 100 
Supporting Laymen........ 500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPH, Treasurer 
SIxTrEN BrAcon Street, Boston, MASss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
April 3, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Przsivent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SAL TONS a 
Vicz-Pazsipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
a Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


Bradlee, ‘Paul C. Cabot, George G. 
Dae M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 

S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise aqua vie Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generaz Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni-| 


versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE BENEFIT 


Lecture — Motion Pictures 
“‘Secrets of Plant Life’’ 
By Arthur C. Pillsbury of Yosemite National Park 
Exeter St., Theatre, Sat., March 17, 10.30 A.M. 
Tickets unreserved, one dollar, at Box Office or by mail 


from Miss Louise Q. Pierce, 14 John Eliot Square, 
Roxbury. Telephone, High. 3540 


. HE curistian 


HE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Waurnr S, SwisHer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Let toa for Church 
School Organization. ber 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


letel beautifully situated. Liberal 
pein a ean auspices. " separene dormitory 
and campus for boys and 


For particulars or 5 a address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
_ Box 16 
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Loyal Unitarians 
A Question to All 


RE THERE enough loyal Unitarians in New England 
and.the country at large who will immediately send in 
at least a minimum of two dollars each, so that Proctor 


Academy, our Unitarian Country School, under the new 

and able leadership of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, shall be put 

on its feet now,—be able to meet its present, pressing obliga- 
tions and square away for an assured future? 


If so, will they please send their contributions directly 
to Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire? 


The Board of Trustees; MAXWELL SAVAGE, President 


Tribute to Bishop Ferencz 
by Ministers in New York 


At a meeting of the ministers of New 
York City and vicinity held in New York, 
February 27, the following tribute to the 
memory of Bishop Joseph Ferencz as a 
great spiritual leader was adopted: 

Wuereas, the venerable and honored 
Bishop Ferencz of the Unitarian Church 
in Transylvania, after half a century of 
service in his episcopal office to his church 
and country and to the cause of liberal 
religion everywhere, has laid down his 
labors and been called to his reward in 
the ninety-fourth year of his age; 

. Be it Resolved by the members of the 
Metropolitan Association of Unitarian 
Ministers of New York City and others of 
the Middle States, gathered in special ses- 
sion on February 27, 1928, that their sym- 
pathy and that of the churches which they 


_ represent be sent to the Bishop’s family 


and to the Chief Consistory of his church 
in the hour of their bereavement. For 
many years Unitarians in America have 
honored him as leader of our common 
eause in Transylvania; his name has been 
a household word among us; we feel his 
death as a personal loss, and we rejoice 
in the record of his great achievement. 
At a time when his life was drawing to a 
peaceful close, he was called on to pilot 
his church through the most troublous 
period of its history, and we realize how 
much it owes to his consecrated guidance. 


_ Our prayer is that God may send in time 
of need a worthy successor to a great 


_ leader. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Mar. 26—-Evidence Outside the Gos- 
pels. Mar. 27—The Gospels and Their 
Sources. Mar. 28—The Gospels as 
Evidence for Teaching of Christ. Mar. 


29—The Gospels as Evidence for the Life 
of Christ. 


By CANON BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER 


Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; 
Canon of Hereford; Fellow of the 
British Academy; Hon. D. D. Edin 
On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


For Pensions—$1,000 


The will of the late Elizabeth B. Lom- 
bard of Plymouth, Mass., contains a be- 
quest of $1,000 to the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society. She was the widow of 
Rey. Charles P. Lombard, and had lived 
in Plymouth for nearly forty years, going 
there with her husband when he became 
minister of the First Church in Plymouth. 
An obituary of Mrs. Lombard was pub- 
lished in Tur Register of March 1, 


In All Sizes and Prices for Every 
Purpose 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball, 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Customer: “Have I the pleasant expres- 


Photographer: ‘Per- 


sion you require?” I 
“Then shoot quick ; 
x 


fectly, sir.” Customer: 
it hurts my face.” 


Tailor (to clergyman): “Lounge coat, 
sir? Certainly, sir, but a library coat is 
the term we generally use when making 
for the clergy.”—Punch. 


Teacher (to class): “In this stanza, 
what is meant by the line, ‘The shades of 
night were falling fast?” Bright Child: 
“It means the people were pulling down 
the blinds.” 


The six-year-old daughter of a winner 
of one of the Pulitzer prizes has been 
nominated for the Pun Prize. She insists 
upon naming the Ford which her father 
has purchased with the award, “Pul it, 
Sir.” 


Friend: “You've given that boy of mine 
a trial. Do you think there is much hope 
for him in the journalistic profession ?” 
Newspaper Editor: “I'm afraid not. Only 
this morning he wrote ‘The ehurch was 
crowded’ instead of “The sacred edifice 
was thronged.’ ”"—Dublin Opinion. 


Discouraged Jim: “Mother, I will not 


try again for the conduct prize. Some 
other fellow always gets it.” Mother: 
“Don’t give up; try, try again.” Jim: 


“I’m through, Mum; it’s a clean waste of 
goodness to go on.”—NMontreal Gazette. 


Said the scientist to the Protoplasm, 
“Twixt you and me is a mighty chasm, 
We represent extremes, my friend— 
You the beginning, I the end.” 
The Protoplasm made reply 
As he winked his embryonic eye: 
“Well, when I look at you, old man, 
I’m rather sorry I began!” 
—New York Evening Post. 


A recent despatch from Milan, concern- 
ing the premiére of the opera “Sly,” states 
that “the artists were forced to take 
eighteen curtain calls.” As Roget might 
have elaborated, “The artists were, at the 
point of the bayonet, under a lash, against 
one’s will, under protest, in spite of one’s 
teeth, forcibly, by a strong arm, coerced 
into taking eighteen curtain calls.”—Neiw 
York World. 


The effect of listening to ultra-fashion- 
able parents is shown in the follow- 
ing conversation: Father: “Doris, your 
mother has told me you have been mis- 
behaving. I shall have to punish you 
to-night.” Doris (age nine): “Not to- 
night, Father. I shall be too busy- with 
my dancing lessons, but speak to me again 
to-morrow regarding an appointment.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 


Canon Streeter believes the jest is one 
of the most perfect examples of a work 
of art. The sample given, in The Church- 
man, is excellent: “A magnificent indi- 
vidual sumptuously attired descends the 
steps of a London club, ignores’ with 
Olympian aloofness the ‘Cab, Sir,’ which 
greets him from the curb, and swings 
slowly down the street. ‘I say, Bill, says 
the cabman to a friend, ‘ever ’eard of 
Gawd? ‘Well, what abart ‘im? ‘That's 
‘is brother Archibald’ ” 


The Christian Register 


YOUR MINISTER RETIRED 


because of old age appreciates your part- 
ing words of thanks for his work; but it 
is the pension that helps pay the grocery 
bills. So add a check to your thanks 
and make old age a little easier. Send 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


ST | 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


= eo following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
as! Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


LOTS UTS TTT ee TTT e TTT Te TUT) 


SCHOOLS 


es Bt 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded , 1879. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
Us 


Transient rate 4 cents 
count for 6 or more 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightfal 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON righ teri prapree JB mae H. G. 
Ms r househ help sup- 
Melrose St Rooms 


Boston, 
1, Tel. CaPrraL 5985. ee 10-8, 
Est. 1890. - 


Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. 


SHORE PROPERTY for rent. 


(20) 
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Church Announcements 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. 

Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 


at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Ves- 
per service at 4. Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of 
Belmont will speak. All seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649); 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.80 
4.M., Church school. 11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS. CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10° a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
iathren, D.D., er. Morning service, 


ner Deane ore Mavibe axe Seen Revi 
ro 5 

Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 

service, 11 a.m. Sunday-school, 3 p.m. Hour 

of organ music at 4.30 William B. Zeuch, 


daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


He 
Rey. 


mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. 
Minister-in 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School on 
N. Brown, D.D. . John 


Aan, a 
Prayer, with sermon Dr. Charles ; : 
9.30 a.mM., Church eioal at chapel 


House. Week-day Servi 12.15 PM. ey 
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